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TRADE COMPOSITION 


—A Service 
that Gives a Profit 


ie Just as Good’ 


Think it 


over! 





wont Build 
nor Ho/d Business 


Buyers of printing won’t take “just anything” these days. 
They know what they want, and object to something “‘just 
as good”’ when it isn’t. This particularly applies to typo- 
graphic layout and type selection. ~~ No one will dispute 
the statement that a composing room with typographic 
resources embracing dozens of good usable type families 
and suitable decorative material for each can better serve 
buyers of printing than one with but a few series, even 
though they be complete. ~~ The ability fully to answer 
the typographic requirements of every job, no matter what 


it may be, is one of the reasons thousands of printers now 


depend on trade plants for most of their composition. They 


find it pays. 





INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPOSITION ASSOCIATION ¢ WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1 


Tower Building « 14th and K Streets 

















“Slugs Are Easier to Make Up’ 


is the testimony of the make-up man. “It goes without 


saying that a line in slug form is more simple to handle 
than a line made up of fifty or sixty separate pieces. And 
there are no pesky slivers of commas or periods to drop 
off the ends of the lines and make it even harder. With 
Ludlow slugs, a line once right is always right. And it is a 


real pleasure to handle bright new material all the time.” 


RUT >) Ke)’ Mae 4 tole) VN], mee). -7-N) bd 
2032 Clybourn Avenue + Chicago 


SET IN LUDLOW TEMPO HEAVY AND BOLD 
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YOUR FLOORING PROBLEM 


Whether it is to find flooring material that will withstand the vibration of big, speedy 
presses, the constant trucking of heavy forms, stereos, paper stock and other materials, 
or the contact of spilled molten metal in the typecasting and stereotyping rooms, 
Kreolite Wood Blocks offer the one satisfactory and permanent solution. 

That is why you find Kreolite Wood Block Floors in many of the nation’s greatest 
publishing and printing plants today. A few of the large printing plants where 
Kreolite Wood Block Floors were chosen are: 


DETROIT FREE PRESS DETROIT, MICH. 

EVENING NEWS PUBLISHING CO. - NEWARK, N. J. 

HERALD POST LOUISVILLE, KY. 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE NEW YORK, N. Y. 

PITTSBURGH PRESS PITTSBURGH, PA. 
These floors ate laid with the tough end-grain of the wood Ky erage The patented 
grooves in every block are filled with Kreolite Pitch which binds the entire floor 
into a solid unit... . Send your floor problem to us for solution. Our engineers will 
study your needs and make proper recommendations without any obligation to you. 


THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Branches in All Large Cities 


Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Canadian, 
$4.50 a year; foreign, $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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INNOUNCING 


Mi ARKOTE 
The Coated Paper 


that prevents 
substitution 


.....and tnner-marked! 


ANTINE’S new ‘‘Markote” is a superior coated 
paper that is self-identified. The name is inner- 


marked in every sheet. 


This constitutes an unprecedented pledge of quality and 
uniformity. It also prevents substitution of “seconds” 
or job-lots. It assures the customer that in the finished 
job he will receive the paper he ordered. It puts compe- 
tition on an absolutely fair basis for all. 


The inner-mark can only be seen when the sheet is held 
to the light. It is not in the surface—but beneath it... 
does not affect the printing in any way. 


by Gad! 


“Tnner-marking” (reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) is an exclusive 
Cantine process. 


Markote is suitable for the very finest printing of half- 
tones, color plates, or tints. It is an entirely new grade, 
representing the best value today in coated paper. Made 
in various sizes and weights, reasonably priced. Specify 
Markote for your next booklet, catalog or folder. Sam- 
ples on request. 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 
Specialists in Coated Papers Since 1888 
Mills at Saugerties, N. Y. N. Y. Sales Office, 501 Fifth Avenue 





° 4 
Please send Cantineds 
samples of MA RKOTE 
The Guner-marked” 
Markote to: COATED PAPER 


COATED PAPERS 


VELVETONE 


MARKOTE' HI-ARTS ESOPUS 
M-C FOLDING 


CANFOLD COLORFOLD ZENA 
DUO-BOND LITHO WATERTONE 


ASHOKAN 


Name 





Firm 


Address. 

















NIAGARA 
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[ Is alleged less frequently of 


late, that printing equipment 





manufacturers are to blame for 








many ills of the industry. The 


claim has been that manufac- 





Value the Obsolete 


Not Resale 






for 


Scrapping 








turers have enabled printers in- 
adequately financed to go into 
business, by accepting long terms and small 
initial payments on resale equipment. But 
press builders who hold dominant positions 
today, have not operated along this line. 
Even a leading manufacturer inadvertently 
may have completed at times the vicious circle 
in reselling obsolete equipment traded in on 
new at an inflated valuation which forced 
resale to stay in business. The Harris pledge to 
scrap obsolete equipment traded in at its truevalue 
is progressively eliminating all the menace 


lurking in such machines. But conditions can- 






not be corrected alone by press manufacturers. 


Without complete co-operation of printers 
and lithographers, the Harris pledge to break 
up obsolete equipment taken in trade at its 
resale value, will be shorn of its vitality. These 
presses should be obsoleted and junked on 
the floor by printers themselves. When traded 
on new, they should be valued for scrapping 
—anever for resale. 

Twelve new Harris presses have been 
developed and marketed within three years 


to replace them. 


HARRIS: SEYBOLD - POTTER 








HARRIS- SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPANY » General Offices: 1885 Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Sales Offices: New York, 461 Eighth Avenue s San Francisco, 555 Howard Street s Chicago, 343 
South Dearborn Street s Dayton, 813 Washington Street ss Factories: Cleveland and Dayton 
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PRINTERS 


have sharpened 
their Pencils... 





TUNE IN 
THE CARBORUNDUM BAND 
Saturdays at 9.30 E.S.T. 
Columbia Chain 
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Nee before has there been such close bidding—such close 
figuring of printing jobs. 
The printers have sharpened their pencils. 

Naturally they in turn are seeking every possible avenue of 
economy in their plants—making every possible cut in their 
operating costs. 

One very definite way of reducing these costs is through the 
use of Niagara Brand Tympan Paper. 

Not only does it practically eliminate offsetting but it can be 
used longer without change. 

And even after these long runs it can be washed free from 
accumulated ink on the press and used again. 

Niagara Brand Tympan also proves its economy by the time 
it saves in making possible the production of those rush ‘work 
and turn’ jobs without the blemish of offset. 


NIAGARA BRAND TYMPAN PAPER 


A New Principle in Top Sheets 
TRIAL WORKING SHEETS SENT ON REQUEST. PLEASE GIVE SIZE OF TYMPAN TYPE OF PRESS. 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY © NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


CANADIAN CARBORUNDUM CO., LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Grand Rapids, Toronto, Ont. 








(carsorunoum 1S A REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY ) 



































COVER 


AMMERANY Send Hammermill Cover Working Kit to: 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


Reliable 
Standby 

Among 

Cover 


Papers” 


eA rrer the meeting was over, a number of the guests 
came up to shake hands and engage in conversation. 


“What you say about Hammermill being the all-around cover is very 
true,” said one man. ““Two years ago I used some for the cover of a 
booklet. It was just by chance that I selected Hammermill Cover, but 
it proved so satisfactory that I used it for something else, and then 
again and again for other jobs. It was right in price, I could always get 
it, and it came in such a variety of colors and weights and finishes, that I 
could ring the changes and get a variety in our stuff without fussing witha 
lot of different cover papers and running a chance of disappointment.” 


“That’s true,” said an advertising agency man. “I handle the direct 
advertising for our clients, and I use Hammermill Cover for probably 
a third of the pieces we get out. We must have a cover we can depend 
upon.The work for our clients is done by a lot of printers. I know any 
of them will get good results on Hammermill Cover, the colors are so 
practical, and the alike-on-both-sides feature means I don’t have to 
worry about the common mistake of printing on the wrong side, and, 
of course, there’s the ‘work-and-turn’ possibility of saving. As you say,” 
he turned to the first man, “we can always get Hammermill Cover from 
your agent, and that means a lot. For a big advertising Department 
or an Agency handling a lot of direct advertising material, Hammer- 
mill is ¢he reliable standby among Covers.” 


A study of the Portfolio of Designs on Hammermill Cover may show 
just what you need. 





HAMMERMILL Paper Company, Erie, PENNA. 








Please attach this coupon to your letterhead 

























































It Is More Than a Machine 


to Set Type 


The Monotype Composing Machine, equipped also to cast type and to 
make rules, leads and slugs, is the basis of a system of composing room 
operation which meets fully the requirements of any composing room. 
It provides unequalled facilities for Machine Typesetting, Hand Com- 
position, Make-up Operations and the new Monotype Method of Cut- 
Mounting —with complete non-distribution of all type and materials. 


‘ ° The Monotype Typesettin 
Machine Typ esettin§ Machine mn Pil eae 
ures up to 60 picas in all sizes from 4 to 18 point. Straight 
matter, tabular and intricate work, ruled forms, rule-and- 
figure work—in fact, all kinds of typesetting—are done 
with unequalled facility and speed. No other machine 
embodies within the scope of its operation so wide a range 
of typesetting, such versatility in its product, nor con- 
tributes so much to improvement in the quality of typog- 
raphy and printing. 


one Under the Monot System, 
Hand Comp osttion new type, ‘hete Ae 
rules, leads, slugs are provided by this machine in un- 
limited supply for use in hand composition, and at a cost 
so low that non-distribution becomes an economy as well 
as a convenience. Under these conditions the highest pos- 
sible efficiency prevails and low production costs inevita- 
bly follow. New Monotype-cast type reduces make-ready 
time and assures the very highest quality of printing. 
Monotype faces improve typography. 


In all the operations involved ‘ 
in the oben of pages and Make-up Op erations 
forms the , rules, slugs and leads provided by the 
Monotype are of inestimable value. This material, cast in 
any desired length, is “‘precision’’ material in every sense 
of the word—being shackles accurate in height and point 
size. The strip material is available in whatever quantity 
needed, in strips of any length or automatically delivered 
cut to labor-saving sizes, ready for immediate use, made in 


your own composing room at very low cost. 


This equipment will provide the P 
quads = strip neni used in Mounting of Cuts 
the Monotype Method of mounting halftones, zinc etch- 
ings and electrotypes, either temporarily for proofing or 
plating, or permanently for printing direct from type forms. 
It provides machine-set quads from 4 to 18 point, key- 
boarded and cast with text matter; hand-set quads in all 
sizes from 6 to 36 point, and leads and slugs from 114 to 12 
point—all absolutely accurate in both height and point 
size to make a perfect base for mounting cuts. 


Compare This Utility with Other Machines 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 


24th at Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


This advertisement composed in the Monotype Garamont Family 
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| They Recognize no 











KLO‘KAY Printing and Offset Papers 


Copyright, 1932, by The Northwest Paper Company. 
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| such Word as Fatl- 


The responsibilities of leadership are construed by North- 
west as a vested trust, and a challenge to constant progress. 
When printers and advertisers said “better and more 
economical papers are needed”— it was the privilege of this 
organization to dedicate its vast resources to their 
development .. . That the results of our labor exceeded 


our own fond hopes as well as the expectations of others 














is a source of great satisfaction. The products, Klo-Kay Book 
Papers and Nortex Utility Papers, are all that good papers 
can be. They possess the utmost in uniformity, presentability, 
and economy ... thus endowed, their performance is assured. 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY e CLOQUET, MINN. 


NORTHWEST 
Pedigreed Papers 


NORTEX Envelope and Utility Papers 
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Lost CuTTING FAvoRITIES 
OF Proven Merit 


That Answer the Present Day Demand . 
« or P ae and Unfailing Dependability 

















































CHALLENGE HI-SPEED QUOINS 


AT LAST—a quoin that gives a lifetime of service. Made 

in six handy lengths, 4% -6-7% - 9- 10%- and 12-inches. 
Each length a self-contained unit that is operated with one 
turn of a key. The expansion is direct and produces a 
quick, accurate and powerful lock-up. Made entirely of 
steel—cadmium plated—non-rusting. Send for samples— 
use them—then, if you can afford to do so—return them. 


































CHALLENGE - MIELKE PAPER DRILLS 


This moderately priced paper drilling machine 
will turn out volumes of work in one-eighth the 
usual time. A clean smooth hole through a lift 
of paper at a single stroke. A single spindle drill 
with a multiple set-guide—six holes in as many 
positions at one setting. Holes % to '%4-inch in 
diameter. Plugs into an ordinary light socket. 



































CHALLENGE - POTTER PROOF PRESSES 


When time counts, you can depend on a Potter 
Proof Press for turning out clean, clear proofs with 
rapid-fire areca The proof press with a recipro- 
cating bed—built like a cylinder press. Made in 
three convenient sizes—with or without self-inkers. 



































Write Topay For Futt InrormaTion—No OsiiGATION 


The Challenge Machinery Company 


Chicago Grand Haven, Michigan cn New York 
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The 


NEW WARREN PAPERS 
in compact form 





Warren's CAMEO-- Dull Coated Book (Ivory) 25 x 38 
Dull coar spre a x ha “F 4 


EXPORT & FORRIGN 


All of tan America and West ladies, with 
$ Altes: : 








Sigmond Viiman Mac Block, No. 147 















































A NEW WARREN BLUE BOOK 


a. NEW Warren Blue Book carries sample sheets of all the substance weights and colors of each 
standard grade of paper manufactured by the S. D. Warren Company, with complete listings of 
the items regularly carried in stock at Cumberland Mills. (If you have not received your copy; 


get in touch with your Warren Paper Merchant. 


* 


S. D. WARREN Company, 89 BroapD STREET, Boston, MAssACHUSETTS 


" a i unui 
BETTER PAPER Wi 2 ire alter i &) BETTER PRINTING 
il a SrAHSAD) y 


Printing Papers 
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Pessina Production 
Condition .) ) All printers have them at times, 


some are generally carrying this 
burden and must resort to expedients, which in many cases could 


be dispensed with if the right pressroom equipment were used. 


KELLY 
AUTOMATIC @ Investigation will show that a stout daily programm is possible in 


No. 1 Kelly equipped pressrooms; that the dependability of Kellys in- 
sures no let-down on reasonable production expectations, and that 
when the ultimate cost of Kelly presswork is tabulated, it is found 


to be quite in harmony with estimates. 


® The printer so operating is on safe ground, production profits 
are assured. The disappointments incident to higher-than-estimate 


presswork costs are not a part of executive worries. 


@ The dependable Kellys are sure to please, and progressive print- 


ing concerns are finding in them strong support in their efforts to 


produce satisfactory printing on the best possible cost basis. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY THE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Sold also by SEARS COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg; 
CAMCO (MACHINERY) LIMITED, London, England; 
NATIONAL PAPER AND TYPE COMPANY, Central and South America, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and West Indies 


SET IN LOUVAINE TYPES WITH RALEIGH CURSIVE 
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HIS FIRST MISTAKE 


would probably 


/ 


be his last! 


KIMBLE ELECTRICAL & 


Only| 


know 
each 



















Ay _@ Vicious Nature of the North —only the specialist who 
dm ame knows her ways can survive to “mush” another trip. He 
cas / — k d h b 

7 : ° must know dogs—how to breed, choose, and manage them. 
hey nd ot PRE Bs A bad guess on food requirements, a wrong estimate on 
“wat SAT pond “eg Gita how much weight a stretch of ice will hold, or confusion 

' y TP hes of directions, are pretty sure to end him. Overlooking 
Wa a one detail, making one false step invites bleak death— 


= just as overlooking one detail while motorizing a printing 
press may cut in half its earnings on some classes of work. 





ie press is capable of being a hundred presses—for should even one condition 
slightly change, a press is no longer quite itself. Thus when you buy one 
press you may get many. On some jobs, under some conditions it will be an eager 
servant; at other times a stubborn loafer, or even an outlaw. The electrification of 
the press is the most important factor in what you get. 

Since there are so many presses, so many variations of working conditions and 
so many kinds of work to do, only a specialist can hope to know what motor and 
controller will always prevent a press from loafing or running away. 





Getting the most out of any press under any condition— 


Kimble Engineers selected this as their specialty over a quarter century back. In 
design, manufacture, and checking of results no detail has been too slight to master. 
And the reputation of Kimble Motors is the fruit of this infinite care. 

On Motor Control, Kimble Engineers believed that even their own thorough 
understanding of the graphic arts field was insufficient. They collaborated with 
America’s foremost Motor Control Specialists, thus profiting from successes and 
mistakes made everywhere. Out of this has come A. C. Control providing the same 
adaptability to pressroom conditions as the old favorite D. C. service gives. 

But the best equipment is little better than the worst if misapplied, and so 
Kimble has built up an organization of representatives whose knowledge and 
experience you can trust. 









EQUIPMENT for the GRAPHIC ARTS - - + + 


\ | Specialists can 
all the Humors of 


different Press 

















If this Plant isn’t familiar with it, 
the Press is not yet built 











IMBLE equipment is never installed without a thorough 
knowledge of the press and the conditions under which 
it will work. At least a few presses of every make and model 
sold during the last 25 years have at some time been equipped 
with Kimble Motors and Controllers. Thus, no matter what 
press you have in mind, or what the working conditions 
are, the answer to your problem is quickly available at the 
Kimble Plant. 
There are Kimble representatives conveniently located 
to serve the Graphic Arts field. Write for the name of the 


representative nearest to you. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2011 W. HASTINGS STREET - - - CHICAGO, GAD ETON 








GARDEN CITY PRESS INSTALLS 


GOSS 
SPECIALS 


MGARDEN CITY PRESS (of 
Canada) is now added to the list of 
publishers using a battery of Goss 
Special Magazine Presses for low- 
cost production. In the busy plant 
of these publishers, at Gardenvale, 
Quebec, one 192-page unit and an- 
other 96-page unit were recently in- 
stalled; in the Toronto plant, another 
Goss Special 64-page half-tone and 
color press is at work. The Garden- 
vale and Toronto plants of Garden 
City Press print a hundred or more 
publications. Speedy, dependable, 
high-grade output is required—which 
Goss Specials are built to deliver. 
Goss Special Magazine and Color 
Presses are built by expert workmen, 
of highest quality materials. They 
are easier to operate and more flexi- 
ble to lock-up. Goss Presses run at 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY - CHICAGO, 1LLINoIs |S to 25 per cent greater speed than 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 707 CALL BUILDING run time and increasing the margin 


similar presses, lessening the press- 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY OF ENGLAND, LTD.- LONDON _ of profit. A Goss engineer, qualified 


by long experience in magazine and 


color printing will gladly discuss 
your printing problems with you. You 
place yourself under no obligation. 
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THREE NEW HOE ROTARY SHEET-FED 
TYPOGRAPHIC PRESSES OPERATING IN 
THE NEW PLANT OF THE McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
ON FINE MAGAZINE PRINTING. 


HOE ROTARY SHEET-FED TYPOGRAPHIC 
PRESSES INSURE— 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 
LESS MAKE READY 
MORE PRODUCTIVE TIME 
NO SACRIFICE OF QUALITY 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE SOLICITED 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
RECEIVER IN EQUITY FOR 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


138th Street and East River, New York City 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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WHICH IS ESSENTIAL TO ANY GOOD BOND PAPER, IS 
OUTSTANDING IN FOX RIVER RAG CONTENT BONDS 











Tue EIGHT ESSENTIALS 
WHEREIN FOX RIVER PAPERS EXCEL 


CLEAN as skill, knowledge and 
special machinery can make them. 


STRONG — pure rag fibres are 


most enduring known. 


UNIFORM because of standard 
grades and colors, laboratory 
controlled. 


BEAUTIFUL in color, texture and 
finish. 
PRINTABLE because the bulk 


and perfect surface never vary. 


DEPENDABLE —‘or fifty years 
made by one of the largest rag 
bond mills in the world. 


CONVENIENT —amply stocked 
by leading paper merchants in 63 
cities. 


ECONOMICAL in original and 


in printing costs. 





@ The strength of bond paper 
depends primarily on three 
things — quality of materials, 
quality of equipment and skill 
in manufacture. Rag fibres are 
the strongest, purest and most 
enduring known for paper mak- 
ing. Rag fibres are the basis of 
all Fox River bonds ® Many 
of the mechanical improve- 
ments in paper mill equip- 
ment have been pioneered by 
Fox River, one of the largest 


rag content bond paper mills in 





the world @ Practically every 
paper maker in a key position 
in the Fox River Mills has 
been with the company for a 
quarter of a century or more. 
He is very highly skilled @ Fox 
River papers are distinguished 
by their strength—as well asby 
the other seven basic charac- 
teristics essential to the best 
bond papers @ A folio of at- 
tractive letterheads and un- 
printed sheets of any Fox River 


paper will be sent on request. 





Foe Fever Foner 


Originators of Clean Papers of Character 


APPLETON . 


WISCONSIN 











OLD BADGER BOND — the leader of the Big 4 bonds 
ENGLISH BOND —the IDEAL bond for lithography 


NEW ERAB OND —the outstanding all-purpose paper 


PAPERS OF | 


WALL STREET BOND—« paper everlasting oe RIGHT OF WAY BOND—excellent low cost paper 
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OLD BADGER LEDGER —for your permanent records 
CREDIT LEDGER — strong, enduring, economical 


BATTLESHIP LEDGER — the great value in its class 
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In New York, Buckeye Cover 
“Rings the Bell” 


for Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


N the metropolitan area of New York, as 
in all American centers, Buckeye Cover is the 
choice of eminent advertisers. The New York 
metropolitan district is the largest and most 
discriminating paper market in the world and 
the preference for Buckeye Cover shown by its 
leading buyers is another evidence of the pres- 
tige Buckeye Cover will give your advertising 
productions — and at modest cost. 


In world industry there is no greater name than 
that of Edison, and advertisers and printers 
everywhere will be interested in this letter: 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN :— Under separate cover I am sending you 
a copy of the new edition of Edison and His Storage Bat- 
tery, by William H. Meadowcroft. 

You will recognize this as a reprint of the brochure 
which we recently ran on your Buckeye Text, using a 
French Fold cover. 

In order to give this piece a new dress the pleasing tex- 
ture of Buckeye Cover suggested its use to us, and we are 
more than satisfied with the result. Buckeye Cover pro- 
vides a splendid foundation for the reproduction of the 
sketch of Mr. Edison, executed in woodcut technique. 

So frequently has Buckeye Cover rung the bell for us 
that we rarely draft the specifications for a piece requir- 
ing cover stock without considering the possibility of 
using Buckeye Cover. Very truly yours, 


Tuomas A. Ep1son, [.tcorPORATED 
J. F. Coaxrey, Advertising Manager 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Obio, since 1848 


FAMOUS PAPERS 


Buckeye Cover, Buckeye Custom Cover, Buckeye Text, Beckett Cover, Beckett Text, Beckett Plater Finish Offset 
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4 Yl SCL 4Y morning’s newspaper is on the 
stre2t Monday night. From mid-day on we 
can t xy fresh news every hour. We receive our 
f{.vonmie magazine right on the dot, regardless 
cf time and distanc ». From the abundant sup- 
ply of printed matter available, the layman 
gets the impression that modern printing is 
nothing more than a matter of mechanics, of 
automatic equipment and accelerated speed. 


It is true that printing machinery has shown 
phenomenal improvement in our generation. 
But notwithstanding the sensational strides 
made in equipment, those behind the scenes— 
writers, artists, engravers, and pressmen who 
contribute specialized talents to the success 
of printing—know that it is stil] 2 job for hand 
and brain, still a constructive undertaking 
in which the hun .« element is paramount. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT IS PARAMOUNT IN FINE PRINTING 

















No matter how rapid, precise, and involved the press mecha- 
nism, it is nothing more than a structure of iron and steel. What 
the press prints has been conceived by human brains, and how it 
prints is governed by the spirit of the pressman. Mechanical 
advancement is highly desirable, but the justification of the print- 
ing craft will always be character and excellence in presswork. 

For the feeling it expresses in type, design, and color, for its 
power to impress the eye of the reader with ideas and color 
images, the printed page is indebted primarily to human talents 
and accomplishments. 

Printing plates are but the metal mold of a theme created by the 
idea man, the color expert, and other associated workers. The 
pressman must re-create that theme into a living, colorful, visible 
reality on paper, and his medium of portrayal is ink. 

No press invention alone has ever yet been able to conceive 
color beauty. Only human judgment, taste, and skill are capable of 
translating press power into color effectiveness. 

Ink-making is a job for hand and brain. Whatever mechanics 
are involved are supplementary to skill, judgment, good taste, 
and experience. 

As specialists in inks, we can make many valuable contribu- 
tions to your printing success. Give us an opportunity to help 
you. We suggest that your name be upon our mailing list. Ask for 
INK INTELLIGENCE— it will give you a fresh viewpoint on 
many matters. 











THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
75 VARICK STREET NEW YORK CITY 
& 
Branches in the following cities: Atlanta, Baltimore, Battle Creek, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Clere- 
land, Dallas, Detroit, Houste. “*olis, Kalamazoo, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Nashville, New Orleans, New °.2- City, *hiladelphia, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco 





INKS FOR ALL PAPERS, ALL PURPOSES, ALL COLOR EFFECTS 





UT for fine halftones you must use | 
a paper with the proper surface. — 
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PRESS CO.,, Inc. 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
FISHER BUILDING. CHICAGO 


U.P.M.-KIDDER 


Factory and Offices at Dover, N. H. 
CANADIAN OFFICE AT TORONTO 


The Avoidance of Slip-Sheeting 
Has Won Many a Desirable Contract 


The CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER PREVENTS OFFSET by 
removing one of the chief causes of offset—the tendency of sheets to 
attract each other and to cling together. With all static electricity 
removed, sheets float on a cushion of air. By the time the air is entirely 
squeezed out between the sheets, the ink has set sufficiently to remove 
the danger of offset. It enables the pressman to carry full color and 


minimizes offset. WPM: KIDDER 2 











Kidder All-Size Adjustable Rotaries print from web, U.P.M.-Kidder Two-Sheet Rotary Press. Magazines, 
deliver flat sheets. One to six colors, face and reverse. catalog work, etc., at 5,000 to 6,000 sheets per hour. 


Kidder Web Presses. 44,000 ft. per hour or 132,000 4- Golden-Arrow Straight-Line Bronzer. Continuous 
color bread wrappers. Onetofourcolors. Any paperstock. gripper control—for high speed and flat bed presses. 


Automatic Bed and Platen Presses. Tickets, labels, Chapman Electric Neutralizer. Entirely removes 
laundry lists, printed supplies, boxes, cartons, etc. static electricity. On upwards of 8,000 printing presses. 


THE FOREMOST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SPECIAL PRESSES 


There is Holiday Letterhead 
business in sight this year... 
plenty of it .. . and good, sub- 
stantial Holiday profits, too. 
We're so confident that we have 
greatly increased our line. We J 
know your customers and pros- € 
pects must advertise to get 
Holiday business ... repeatedly 
... regularly. And GOES Holi- 
day Letterheads, in their rich 


Yuletide colorings, furnish just 
GOES Holiday Sample Kit 


the rightsetting for Holiday Sales 
messages—as well as for Greet- 
ing and Good Will messages. 


There Is Business in 
This Field for You 


And the new GOES SELLING 
PLAN makes it possible to mul- 
tiply your previous volume of 
Holiday business many times 
over. If you want Holiday busi- 
ness ... Holiday profits ... send 
for a resume of this plan today. 


LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 

35 West 6Ilst Street, Chicago 

47D Warren Street, New York 
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for 1932 contains a wealth 
of new designs, new sizes, 
new styles in Holiday Letter- 
heads, Letter Folders, French 
Folders, Petite Folders, Stow- 
away Foldersand Litho- 
graphed and Blank Envel- 
opes—as well as imprinted 
specimens and Sales Helps. 
Send for yours today. 











THE AULT & WIBORG 
CO. of CANADA, LTD. 


\WE have always manufactured Inks 
up to a high standard and not down 


























to a price. We are delivering Ink into 
the United States constantly. 





We are manufacturing our goods on 





the same basics with constant improve- 





ments that have always been used by 





Our Company for over fifty years. 





Some large centres are still open for 





the jobbing and selling of our goods 
in the United States. Write direct to: 


THE AULT & WIBORG 
CO. of CANADA, LTD. 


82-90 Peter Street, Toronto, Canada 
A. C. RANSOM, President 







—Factories at— 


aetna ena NOT SUCCEEDED BY ANY CORPORATION 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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TEAM WORK 





AVALANCHE BOND 


Team work, an important fundamental in the achievement 







of goals, is the outstanding value of Avalanche Bond. 


Its fine rag quality... crackle and snap of a high grade 






sheet... has as its aggressive “interference” the strength and 






driving power of economy to overcome constant sales resis- 






tance in the tough competitive battle of profitable printing. 










The following reputable jobbers handle Avalanche 
GILBERT QUALITY PAPERS 


= 2 , f Dreadnaught Parchment, Lancaster Bond, Valiant Bond, 
Bond. They will gladly mail you sample sheets and prices. Radiance Bond, Resource Bond, Avalanche Bond, Dispatch 
j Bond, Gilbert Paper Co. No. 1 Linen Ledger, Dreadnaught 

Linen Ledger, Old Ironsides Ledger, Dauntless Ledger, Entry 

Ledger, White Cloud Onion Skin, Wavecrest Bond, Gilbert 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY - MENASHA, WISCONSIN _ Safety Bond. 















DISTRIBUTORS OF AVALANCHE BOND 







































Alexandria, La. Louisiana Paper Co, Louisville Ky,... ; The Rowland Company Raleigh, N. C............Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
cea Saga a ae bina Bros. Miami, Fla................Knight Bros. Paper Co. Pega pope aes Sone eee —— ba 
! » Ga, Sloan Paper Company . . , = an Francisco, Cal.......... oneste! jompan 

Baltimore, Md. .....H, A, Leugnick ne snot ig Aiman pag eee 9 cht. Seattle, Wash.............Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
Baton Rouge, La. Louisiana Paper Co. Raine si oo ogame” ray : 4 — Shreveport, La................ Louisiana Paper Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. Sloan Paper Company M apolis, Minn...........Inter-City Paper Co. SE. COUR IO ics csc cees Baker Paper Company 
Chicago, Il. Messinger Paper Company ssegete La..... .. Louisiana Paper Co. St. Paul, Mima... «. 5.5560. 00ce8 General Paper Co. 
Chicago, Ill. Swigart Paper Company New York, N. Y. . ... Allan & Gray, Inc, a, ek Inter-City Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio Millcraft Paper Company New York, N. Y. .Blake-Butler Paper Co, . . Sere Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
Columbia, S. C. Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co, New York, N. Y. Bishop Paper Co., Inc. Texarkans, Ark..............- Louisiana Paper Co. 
Columbus, Ohio Scioto Paper Company New York, N. Y.. .Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. WOM END 65 coc sa -csvecseagon Millcraft Paper Co. 
Detroit, Mich........The Paper House of Michigan New York, N. Y... ....R. C, Kastner Paper Co. Topeka, Kansas.........Central Topeka Paper Co. 
Hartford, Conn, Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. we cape ce, ee Oshkosh Paper Co, VORCOUTER, TB. Gy 660s bcc cass Coast Paper Company 
Jacksonville, Fla. ... Knight Bros, Paper Co, Portland, Oregon.........Carter, Rice & Co, Corp. MP MRMNMR SUING 6. 6's: 610-0 invecee sey baw’ Paper Specialty Co. 
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“Profits are made in the press room,” runs 
the old adage. Meeting today’s printing 
prices needn’t drive your press room profits 
out of the window—not when you use 


THE NEW C&P 10X15 CRAFTSMAN 
PRESS WITH RICE AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


Printers using it say that this new press 
handles a larger variety of work, profitably, 
than any other automatic they have ever 
seen or used. 

It gives fast, economical production (up to 
3500 impressions per hour) with the finest 
of printing quality,on all your regular 10x15 
platen work. Best of all, its tremendous im- 
pression strength, full, even ink distribution 
and adjustable form rollers enable you to 
handle on this same press with its higher 
speeds and lower hour costs, many fine half- 
tone and color jobs you would ordinarily 
run on large, expensive presses far slower 
and costlier to operate. 

The New 10x15 Craftsman Press saves you 
time and money in other important ways. The 
accurate hand-wheel impression adjustment 
eliminates hours of make-ready time formerly 
needed for underlaying the form, adjusting 
the platen and changing the packing. (Print- 
ers who have seen it say this is the most valu- 
able improvement ever incorporated in a job 
printing press.) The simple, positive feeder 
adjusts in less than one minute for any stock 
from onionskin to heavy board, in any size 
from 2%"x4” up to full press capacity. Long 
runs are made without frequent press shut- 
downs for loading, for the feeder accom- 
modates 15 inches of stock at a single “lift.” 


These important features, and many others, 
are described and illustrated in a booklet 
which we shall be glad to send you. When 





THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY - CLEVELAND - OHIO 
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TO PRINTING PLANT PROFITS 


en 


tiskd 


PRINTING PRESSES 





you write, ask us to include a sample of fine 
halftone and color printing produced on 
this press in a regular commercial printing 
plant, under normal press room conditions. 
Learn for yourself how the New C&P 10x15 
Craftsman Press with Rice Automatic Feeder 
will save you time and money on the work 
you now have to do. 

















A SMALL 
® AUTOMATIC 


OFFSET JOBBER 


MODERATELY 
PRICED! 







Built 





Two 
Sizes 


12°x 18° 


and 


18°x 23° 



















@ It will pay you 
to investigate 
these presses! 
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Manufactured by 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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TIME is on your payroll. You sign 


no weekly check for him, but part of every 
check is his. And his share—which represents 
your loss—is greater when inferior paper slows 
down your presses. Neenah papers, on the other 
hand, thwart Time by permitting speedier han- 
dling in every pressroom operation. They are 
shop-tested for this very purpose. For proof of the 
tine results Neenah papers produce under ordi- 
nary printing conditions, examine the Chieftain 
ae oe ee: Bn ac, Bond Portfolio. In addition to a convincing 


favorable impressions in business cor- demonstration of printability, it contains some 


respondence. Spotless color, raggy 


crispness and quality appearance handsome specimens of modern letterheads. It 
make this paper ‘the right way to ae 
will interest your customers as well as the men 


meet people by mail.’’ Write for sam- 


les of the sixt 1 d white. 
ee a ee er in the shop. Write for a free copy on your letter- 


head. Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wis. 


pee GUARANTEED 
Say” BOND PAPERS 
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JULIUS STERN WEYL 


Vice-president and treasurer, Edward 
Stern and Company, Philadelphia, 
elected thirty-eighth president of the 
United Typothetae of America at 
Cincinnati convention on October 19 
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WELVE REPRESENTATIVE PRINTERS, 

selected in accordance with a resolu- 
tion adopted at a national graphic-arts 
conference held in the Hotel Gibson, in 
Cincinnati, Tuesday, October 18, con- 
stitute the joint committee charged with 
the responsibility of making plans for 
a National Graphic Arts Council. 

Six of these printers are to represent 
the United Typothetae of America, the 
organization which sponsored 
the Cincinnati conference, and 
the other six printers represent 
all employing printers’ organ- 
izations not affiliated with the 
U. T. A. These twelve printers, 
under the resolution which au- 
thorized them to act as such a 
committee, will ask representa- 
tives of all allied groups in the 
graphic arts to meet with them 
to decide on proposals which shall gov- 
ern all future printing trade practices. 

It is expected that Julius S. Wey], of 
Philadelphia, who presided at the con- 
ference in Cincinnati, will call the rep- 
resentative printers together for their 
initial meeting within thirty days. The 
problems before them, as listed in the 
agenda used at the conference, follow: 

(a) Financing; relation of the printer 
to his bank in the matter of credit. 

(b) Machinery terms and all related 
subjects. 
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Graphic Arts Council Plan Placed 


in Hands of Twelve Printers 


By A. G. FEGERT 


(c) Extension and standardization of 
credit policies of supply houses. 

(d) Selling policies of the paper mer- 
chants and other groups. 

(e) The standardization of printing 
machinery and paper sizes. 

(f) Anti-trust laws. 

In addition to Mr. Weyl, those rep- 
resenting the U. T. A. are: William J. 
Eynon, Washington, D. C.; George K. 


United Typothetae of America joins 
with master printers everywhere in 
effort to build strong council which 
will eliminate evils destroying safety 
and stability of the entire industry. 


Committee is chosen to develop plan 


Horn, Baltimore; John R. Demarest, 
New Haven, Connecticut; George D. 
La Tour, Detroit, and George H. Cor- 
nelius, Indianapolis typographer. 


Supplymen offer support 


The six printers to represent all the 
unaffiliated employing printers’ associa- 
tions are: William Eastman, president 
of the Master Printers Federation of 
Chicago; Charles W. Trowbridge, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Maurice W. Davidson, 
Louisville; H. F. Ambrose, of Nash- 


















ville; George B. Gannett, of St. Louis; 
R. H. Williams, Richmond, Virginia. 

It was decided at a meeting of the 
“unaffiliated” representatives that each 
member of the joint committee arrange 
to name an alternate to act for him at 
any meeting of the group which he will 
not be able to attend. 

Manufacturers of printing machinery 
participated in the conference at which 
the proposed formation of the 
Graphic Arts Council was dis- 
cussed. They declared that the 
organization and functions of 
such a Council ought to be de- 
cided by the printers, and that 
the supplymen should be en- 
listed as “codperators.” It had 
been proposed originally that 
the supply groups should all be 
represented on the new Council 
with full voting powers. The extent to 
which they will be invited to participate 
will depend upon the final decision by 
the twelve printers on the committee. 

William Eastman read a paper at the 
conference in which certain trade prac- 
tices concerning terms for the purchase 
of machinery and other equipment were 
proposed. These suggestions were all in 
line with plans previously approved by 
the Chicago printers, and provide that 
purchases on open account by printers 
should be paid within ninety days; that 









all “on trial” installations of machinery 
and other equipment on the market for 
more than a year should be discontin- 
ued; that the list of maximum trade-in 


WILLIAM EASTMAN 
President, Master Printers’ Federation of Chicago, 
proposes his group’s ideas for a graphic-arts council 
and is chosen to act on committee to organize one 
allowances based on serial numbers be 
prepared and published; that the serial 
numbers of machines should determine 
the state of obsolescence; that machin- 
ery and all equipment sold on deferred 
payments shall be paid for with at least 
25 per cent cash, and that the contract 
shall provide for liquidation of the en- 
tire account within twenty-four months. 
At present, there is no standard practice. 


Manufacturers back move 
“While our efforts in Chicago did not 
bring about immediate results, we have 
the published approval of three leading 
manufacturers, besides numerous letters 
from many manufacturers commending 
our efforts,’ Mr. Eastman stated. “The 
consideration of this subject by such a 
national graphic-arts council should be 
productive of beneficial results. There 
is in this country a surprising number of 
printers who have supported organiza- 
tion work, and have contributed money 
for educational purposes to uplift the 
industry, but they are not yet receiving 
from the manufacturers of printing ma- 
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chinery and from the supply houses the 
protection to which they are entitled.” 

Eastman said that printers as well as 
manufacturers are to blame for the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory conditions, and that 
both ought to codperate to find the solu- 
tion. Among the suggestions he made 
was that the manufacturers should form 
themselves into an association or insti- 
tute in order that printers may have one 
united group to deal with. He also sug- 
gested that printers should decide when 
machinery and equipment are obsolete, 
and that all printers be educated to the 
problems of over-equipment and obso- 
lete machinery. The speaker proposed 
that a practical plan for the junking of 
obsolete equipment be evolved. 

George Gannett, of St. Louis, who 
followed Eastman, said printers them- 
selves should apply the hammer to ob- 
solete equipment, because every time a 
printer permits his worn equipment to 
get into the market, he gets competition 
from the purchaser of such old equip- 
ment. He referred to several cases where 
this plan was followed, and said that he 
himself had adopted the plan after hav- 
ing had an unfortunate experience. 

R. V. Mitchell, of Cleveland, presi- 
dent of the Harris-Seybold-Potter Com- 
pany, replied that the manufacturers of 
printing presses and printers were af- 
fected by the same things in the indus- 
try because their interests were similar. 


Speaks on banking 

“Speaking as a banker and a manu- 
facturer, my observation has been that 
printers look too much at their balance 
sheets and not enough at the operating 
statements,” said Mr. Mitchell. ‘“Mor- 
tar, brick, and plant equipment are of 
no value on the balance sheets unless 
they represent profitable operation. The 
policy that all printers should pursue in 
their operations is to refrain from try- 
ing to keep obsolete machinery running. 
They should use the hammer on it, in- 
stal machinery that will produce more, 
and take up less space. Thus they can 
reduce their floor space, save rent, and 
make more money. Printers’ problems 
are the problems of the supplymen, for 
if the printers do not make profits, they 
cannot buy our products.” 

Joseph T. Mackey, of Brooklyn, the 
executive vice-president of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, referred to 
the policy of his company in preventing 


trade-in machines from going back int. 
operation. He said that because of hi; 
company’s policy of scrapping old ma- 
chines, 17,000 old linotypes have bee: 
taken out of the market over a period o/ 
years, and scrapped. He also said thai 
the problem of eliminating the evils o/ 
the printing industry is complicated be- 
cause there are from forty-five to fifty 
independent concerns handling second- 
hand printing machinery who do not 
take any part in constructive plans. 


Independents hamper action 
“The larger manufacturers of print- 
ing equipment are always ready to co- 
operate in all constructive plans for the 
advancement of the industry, but these 
standard bearers are facing the menace 
of the independent concerns,” said Mr. 
Mackey. “These firms are never found 
attending any of these conferences de- 
signed to improve the industry.” 
Arthur Bentley, the president of the 
Miehle Printing Press and Manufactur- 
ing Company, declared that the manu- 
facturers are willing to scrap machinery 


GORDON C. HALL 


Commissioner, Associated Printers of St. Louis, was 
active in the group sponsoring the graphic-arts body 


traded in, provided they obtain it at 
obsolete-machinery prices. He declared 
that his company had adopted, many 
years ago, the sales and payment plans 
which were offered to the conference. 
As evidence that the Miehle policies are 
right, Mr. Bentley referred to a period 
of three years during which they had 
installed 5,400 presses, only fifty-one 
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of which had been taken back—less than 
i per cent. He promised whole-hearted 
codperation in any plan that would be 
of benefit to the industry. 

Harvey D. Best, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent, Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany, expressed as his opinion that no 
fixed rule could be applied to all pur- 
chasers of machinery. He said that the 
problem of the manufacturer is to mar- 
ket enough machines to keep his plant 
on a proper production schedule. 


Promise no Utopia 

“Tt is important that the men in the 
printing industry learn how to present 
their operations to bankers with intelli- 
gence, so that they might get financial 
accommodations,” said Mr. Best. 

“However, manufacturers must fre- 
quently act as bankers for printers. We 
are subject to criticism if we stand by 
those customers who have stood by us. 
But we must do it.” 

J. S. Gilbert, New York, president of 
Dexter Folder Company, asked how far 
the printers were willing to go in making 
effective the proposals concerning obso- 
lescence, payments, and trade-in allow- 
ances. He then also remarked that if the 
printers are not successful in their busi- 
ness, printing-equipment manufacturers 
will have to go out of business. 

In considering the subject of financ- 
ing, bankers who refuse to extend credit 
to printers were criticized in an address 
given by W. E. Soderstrom, of New 
York City. He declared that bankers 
should put away fear which has ham- 
pered the use of credit. In reply to the 
statement, Chairman Weyl] introduced 
President William Pfaff as a banker. 


Pfaff tells his side 

“T have been the chairman of a loan 
committee in one of the banks in New 
Orleans, and I know that banks have 
their troubles,” said Mr. Pfaff. “What 
I lost in the banking business, I made 
in the printing business. I have found 
that printers who keep proper account- 
ing systems do get credit, if they show 
that they are taking in money. I would 
rather be a printer than the banker. It 
was out of the printing business that I 
got my education and my friends. The 
printing business—bad as it has been— 
has been better than the banking busi- 
ness. A greater number of banks have 
failed than have printing plants.” 





Beg Pardon, 
Mr. Schwartz 











In this space last month we printed 
an item to the effect that Mr. A. A. 
Schwartz, of the Art Color Com- 
pany, Dunellen, New Jersey, was to 
join the staff of a plant at Jamaica. 
Mr. Schwartz promptly advised 
The Inland Printer that such was 
not the case. The editor is pleased 
at this first opportunity to pass the 
information on to readers. 





William J. Eynon, Washington, D.C., 
was also introduced by Chairman Weyl 
as a printer who had become a banker. 
He explained that the banker’s prob- 
lems had become troublesome because 
of the fear of the depositors who were 
privileged to withdraw their deposits at 
any time, and that because of the fear 
of the depositors, more money had to be 
kept in banks. He advised all printers to 
learn how to approach the bankers for 
loans. He mentioned that the banker is 
more concerned with an operating state- 
ment of a business covering a period of 
three or four years than he is in a bal- 
ance sheet because an operating state- 
ment reveals more trends of business 
than are shown by balance sheets. 








RALPH THOMAS 
Treasurer of Speaker-Hines Printing Com- 
pany, was active as the floor leader advo- 
cating the council plan at the convention 














Before the conference got under way, 
many of the printers participated in a 
discussion with regard to parliamentary 
procedure. Mr. Weyl called upon John 
Clyde Oswald for technical counsel on 
several occasions. At one time when the 
tension was approaching the breaking 
point, Mr. Weyl caused the audience to 
break out into laughter. Albert Finlay of 
Boston was fighting for some technical 
point on the same side as Ralph Thomas 
and George K. Hebb, both of Detroit. 
Mr. Weyl made his ruling, whereupon 
Mr. Finlay promptly protested: 

“But, Julius, how about that—” 

“Don’t you get fresh when address- 
ing me,” interposed Julius Weyl. “Re- 
member I am chairman.” 

It took several minutes for the audi- 
ence to regain its composure. 


Committee plan wins 

The discussion at the evening session 
revolved around a resolution by E. F. 
Eilert of New York, and a substitute by 
George D. La Tour of Detroit. 

La Tour’s resolution, providing for 
the appointment of twelve printers to 
consider all the questions of the confer- 
ence, won by a substantial majority. 

John J. Deviny, secretary of U. T. A., 
announced at the beginning of the con- 
ference that individual written invita- 
tions had been sent to 365 individuals, 
firms, and associations not members of 
the U. T. A. to participate in the confer- 
ence. The list included all printing-ma- 
chinery manufacturers, who do not have 
an association; all independent employ- 
ing printers’ councils, excepting those 
whose objects limit them to the labor 
question; and the following general or- 
ganizations: Printing Trades Secretary- 
Manager Association, the International 
Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men, American Photo-Engravers Asso- 
ciation, the International Association of 
Electrotypers, Lithographers National 
Association, Label Manufacturers Na- 
tional Association, the Employing Book- 
binders of America, the National Book 
Manufacturers, the Continuous Form 
Printers Association, the Engraved Sta- 
tionery Manufacturers Association, the 
Advertising Typographers of America, 
National Association of Printers Rollers 
Manufacturers, National Association of 
Printing Ink Makers, National Paper 
Trade Association of the United States, 
National Editorial Association. 
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U.T. A. Plans a Program of Helpful 


Service During Coming Year 


Aeun, THE CINCINNATI con- 
vention of the United Typothetae of 
America marked an advance in the his- 
tory of that organization. In all the wel- 
coming speeches at the opening session 
in Hotel Gibson, on Monday, October 
17, reference was made by the speakers 
to the fact that Cincinnati conventions 
loom large in U. T. A. history; that at 
the 1891 convention the Code of Ethics 
was adopted; and that in 1918 a three- 
year plan was launched, which resulted 
in the formation of locals in a hundred 
or more cities; and that during the pres- 
ent year the International Graphic Arts 
Conference with its great possibilities 
was being held in that city. 

From the time when President Wil- 
liam Pfaff called the convention to or- 
der until the convention adjourned on 
Thursday afternoon the enthusiasm was 
high, interest of delegates and visitors 
was well maintained, and several pro- 
gressive actions were voted. 


Attendance sets record 

At the conclusion of the last session, 
Louis A. Braverman, chairman of the 
general convention committee, and also 
president of the Franklin Typothetae of 
Cincinnati, stated that the paid regis- 
tration was greater than at any conven- 
tion of the U. T. A. for six years past; 
the all-time attendance record at any 
one session was btoken by the Interna- 
tional Conference of the Graphic Arts, 
and the U. T. A. had been host to more 
manufacturers, supplymen, representa- 
tives of organized groups at this con- 
vention than at any previous gathering. 

Julius Stern Weyl, of Philadelphia, 
was rewarded with the presidency of the 
U. T. A. during the executive session, 
Wednesday, October 19. John R. Dem- 
arest, of New Haven, Connecticut, was 
elevated to the first vice-presidency, he 
_ having served previously as the second 

vice-president; C. William Schneider- 
eith, Baltimore, was elected second vice- 
president; Albert C. Held was reélected 
third vice-president, and G. Frederick 
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Enthusiastic meeting again makes typographical history 


as all former records are broken. Accomplishments are 


called biggest step forward for entire industry in years 


Kalkhoff, of New York, was reélected as 
treasurer for another year. 

By reason of a change in the charter 
and by-laws of the organization, twelve 
directors were elected. Under the new 
law, these twelve printers, together with 
the president, first vice-president, and 
treasurer, constitute the board of direc- 
tors. In order that the rotating system 





JOHN R. DEMAREST 


Brilliant leader is elevated to office of first vice-presi- 
dent as reward for excellent work as second vice- 
president. (Portrait of Julius Weyl, new U. T. A. 
president, appears as the frontispiece of this issue) 


would operate properly, it was provided 
that members of the board of directors 
shall serve three years, and shall not be 
elected to succeed themselves. All of the 
twelve directors were elected to inaugu- 
rate the new system, four for one year, 
four for the two-year term, and four for 
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the three-year term. Hereafter, four new 
directors, to serve for the full three-year 
term, will be elected each year. 

Harold P. Winchester, of Albany, 
New York, who made an address at the 
New Orleans convention last year that 
attracted wide attention throughout the 
graphic arts because of its recommenda- 
tions for a bigger and better U. T. A., 
was elected for one year. In this 1933 
class are three former directors as well, 
namely, A. W. Finlay, Boston; George 
K. Horn, of Baltimore, Maryland, and 
Donald Rein, of Houston, Texas. 

Oscar T. Wright, Washington, D. C., 
is the only new member of the board in 
the 1934 class. The other three members 
elected for two years are A. L. Lewis, 
Toronto; George R. Keller, of Detroit, 
and E. F. Eilert, New York City, all 
past-presidents of the U. T. A. 


Dues are reduced! 

Three new directors were elected in 
the 1935 class, namely, L. A. Braver- 
man, Cincinnati; George H. Cornelius, 
Indianapolis, and James Rudisill, York, 
Pennsylvania. The preceding board has 
one representative in this group, B. B. 
Eisenberg, of Cleveland. 

Other legislation affecting the opera- 
tion of the U. T. A. reduces the active 
member dues. Except in “maximum lo- 
cals,” the dues are $4.00 each $1,000 of 
mechanical payroll, instead of $4.50 as 
formerly. Maximum dues were reduced 
from $360 to $324. 

Cities which had been paying “maxi- 
mum local” dues of $22,500, and Class 
B dues of $17,500 are beneficiaries of 
the amendment which provides that the 
“local associations, whose aggregate an- 
nual mechanical payroll of the active 
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members totals $10,000,000 or higher, 
shall be maximum locals, and shall pay 
dues for all the active members enrolled 
therein in the annual sum of $15,000.” 
This new rule will provide a saving of 
$7,500 annually to the New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association, which has 
been the only $22,500 member of the 
organization since 1923. 

In his printed report, Treasurer Kalk- 
hoff states that the financial affairs of 
the organization are in good shape and 
“that the U. T. A. will continue its pro- 
gram of constructive leadership of the 
printing industry and increased service 
will be given to the members.” 

Receipts for the year totaled $166,- 
245.14, and disbursements were $180,- 
287.26. Cash and securities on hand on 
September 30 totaled $40,143.23. 

President William Pfaff brought the 
convention to order Monday forenoon. 
Addresses of Russell Wilson, the mayor 
of Cincinnati, and Louis A. Braverman, 
chairman of the convention committee 
and president of the Franklin Typothe- 
tae of Cincinnati, assured delegates and 


E. F. EILERT 


Prominent plant owner is honored by U. T. A. with 
election to board of directors for the coming year 
other visitors that they were welcome. 
Julius S. Weyl, representing the con- 

vention, made the response. 

William Maxwell, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, past-president of the British Fed- 
eration of Master Printers, was on the 
program for “greetings from abroad,” 
and gave an informative and inspira- 
tional address concerning the work of 


the British printers. He referred to the 
work of the “costing committee,” and 
said it was the aim of the Federation 
to educate the printers against the pre- 
vailing idea of price cutting. He also de- 
scribed briefly the manner in which the 
master printers were endeavoring to im- 
prove the workmen in the industry by 
requiring apprentices to undergo medi- 
cal, educational, and psychological tests 
before being approved. 


Pfaff advises faith 

In his annual message President Pfaff 
declared that members had every reason 
to be proud, as Typothetae was main- 
taining its strength and vigor, and that 
at no time during the past several years 
has there been any curtailment of ser- 
vice. Concerning the future, he said he 
was sure that the country will come out 
of the depression more prosperous than 
ever before, and that the printing indus- 
try will be one of the important factors 
in bringing about this new era of pros- 
perity in this country. 

“Our worry and fear are hindrances 
to our progress and are responsible for 
a large part of our troubles,” said Pfaff. 
“We should face the future with a firm 
faith that the printing industry will live 
and continue to grow and prosper.” 

An address of analytical value was 
given by J. O. McKinsey, of Chicago, 
on “Current Management Problems.” 
He explained that inflation in business 
was due, prior to 1929, to our being in- 
fluenced by mob psychology, and that 
now we are going too far the other way. 
He said no one knows how long it will 
take to get business on a firm founda- 
tion again, and declared that, volunta- 
rily or involuntarily, business men will 
have to agree to wipe out a lot of debts. 

“Companies that are to be prosperous 
and grow must make a critical analysis 
of their policies frequently,” said Mr. 
McKinsey. “They should study these 
policies not in the terms of conditions of 
1915, 1920, or 1928, but in terms of the 
conditions they will face during the next 
ten years. After policies have been for- 
mulated they need to be kept flexible 
and adjusted in terms of changing con- 
ditions. What those conditions will be, 
no one can tell now because there are no 
prophets. However, we can be assured 
that we will enjoy a reasonable prosper- 
ity, as we have enough natural resources 
to make a good living for all.” 


The outstanding address of the pro- 
duction session of the convention held 
on Monday afternoon was that given by 
Robert S. Peare, manager of the Maqua 
Company, Schenectady, New York, on 


L. A. BRAVERMAN 


Hard, good work as general convention committee 
chairman wins election to the board of directors 


“Modernizing Our Mechanical Depart- 
ments.” He described how the company 
had eliminated old, non-productive ma- 
chinery, installed new equipment to suit 
its needs, reduced rentals and other ex- 
penses, and otherwise modernized the 
plant to meet present requirements. 

Robert C. Fay, of the American Writ- 
ing Paper Company, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, gave a speech on “Organizing 
the Form-printing Requirements of Our 
Customers,” and he gave some practical 
suggestions on “ganging”’ of forms. He 
advised that printers solicit the business 
of big concerns using many forms, not 
on the order basis, but on an account 
basis. He described the benefits accru- 
ing to customer and printer where a con- 
tract is given the printer. He is thereby 
able to combine forms, using the maxi- 
mum size sheet of paper on his press, 
and utilizing much time which is ordi- 
narily wasted in printing-plant opera- 
tions. He gave an example by telling of 
a printer who saved his customer $9,000 
in cash, eliminated much of the estimat- 
ing during the year, arranged his oper- 
ating schedules so that idle hours were 
reduced to the minimum, and maximum 
press capacity was used. 
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A. B. Segur of Oak Park, Illinois, 
demonstrated the setting of production 
standards by motion and time analyses. 
R. A. Douglas, of The Argus Company, 





A. W. FINLAY 


Chosen to serve another year as a U. T. A. director 


Albany, then gave an address concern- 
ing the worth of the Typothetae unit- 
cost data as a means of stabilizing prices 
of printing. He described how execu- 
tives in his company ascertained which 
kind of press equipment to purchase by 
making an analysis of the size of various 
sheets printed in their plant. 

A. B. Gunnarson, manager of the de- 
partment of manufacture of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, gave the 
session a talk on finance and account- 
ing methods. He said that a recent an- 
alysis of the causes for business failures 
in 500 cases showed that 23.5 per cent 
of them kept no accounts; that 29.4 per 
cent kept inadequate accounts; 39 per 
cent had never taken an inventory, and 
that these concerns showed a bad-debt 
loss of 7.2 per cent. He commended the 
U. T. A. system of accounting as being 
best adapted to the printing industry, 
and expressed regret and surprise that 
more of the 22,000 printers reported by 
the United States Bureau of Census did 
not have accounting systems. 

Dennis A. Sweeney, executive secre- 
tary of the Typothetae of Indianapolis, 
spoke on the U. T. A. ratio book and its 
figures; J. O. Adams, executive secre- 
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tary of the Capital District Typothetae, 
spoke on fire insurance as applied to the 
printing business, and M. N. Stiles, of 
New York City, secretary of the Inter- 
national Fixed Calendar League, enu- 
merated the benefits derived by business 
men from the use of the thirteen-month 
business calendar in accounting. 

L. S. Downey, of Redfield-Downey- 
Odell Company of New York City, ad- 
dressed the marketing session Tuesday 
forenoon. The speaker following stated 
Downey’s speech was the best that was 
ever given on the subject of managing 
salesmen at a U. T. A. convention. 


Salesmen must be trained 

Mr. Downey said that printing sales- 
men cannot be bought, they have to be 
trained; that they should be taught to 
sell accounts, rather than merely bring 
in “‘spot business”; that pounding pave- 
ments and making calls will bring in far 
more results than playing golf and other 
sports; that a salesman’s compensation 
should be based upon a flat rate, and 
not upon a profit-sharing which might 
arouse suspicion concerning accuracy of 
cost systems; that salesmen must learn 
to take loss of orders with smiles and not 
grumble—not always an easy lesson. 

Before Mr. Downey started his ad- 
dress, he asked for a show of hands by 
men who managed salesmen and who 
themselves did some selling. About half 
of the audience of 250 responded. Then 
he asked those who directed salesmen 
but who remained inside to show their 
hands. About the same number held 
them up. During his address, Mr. Dow- 
ney advised the “inside” executives to 
go out themselves and do some selling, 
so that they might be able to direct their 
sales staffs more sympathetically. He 
also urged them to engage in the selling 
game that they might enjoy what he 
called “the lure of conquest.” 

C. William Schneidereith, Baltimore, 
declared it as his opinion that untrained 
printing salesmen had as little chance 
of success as untrained football players 
or untrained lawyers. He urged intelli- 
gent selection of men, and definite train- 
ing, and then enumerated the sales aids 
which are provided by the marketing 
department of the U. T. A. 

B. B. Eisenberg, of Corday & Gross 
Company, Cleveland, said that no mat- 
ter how printers arrived at the amount 
of compensation to be paid salesmen, 


the men must be paid well. He criticized 
business men who stripped their sales 
staffs of men or made the salesmen bear 
the brunt of the depression. 

“Most of us are in the red this year, 
but that does not excuse us from the re- 
sponsibility of holding together our or- 
ganizations,” said Mr. Eisenberg. “We 
are establishments, with salesmen and 
producers, and if we plan to continue 
these establishments we must maintain 
them efficiently. We cannot pass on the 
responsibility to our salesmen, for they 
have to be paid. The responsibility of 
financing the establishment rests upon 
the executive heads of the business. The 
salesmen must be pepped up to make a 
success, and they cannot be enthusiastic 
about our establishments if they are not 
getting income. They must be paid.” 

Past-president Frank J. Smith, from 
Rochester, introduced as the father of 
the U. T. A. marketing department, re- 
ferred to the need of constantly continu- 
ing sales efforts, quoting Bruce Barton 
to the effect that “you can’t advertise 
today and then quit tomorrow; you are 
not talking to a mass meeting; you are 
talking to a parade.” 

Harry L. Gage, the vice-president of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
Brooklyn, spoke at the educational ses- 
sion Thursday forenoon on “Apprecia- 
tion of Printing Through Education.” 











HARRY L. GAGE 


Linotype official urges wider educational work 


He stressed the thought that courses of 
study be given in the public schools that 
the students might appreciate good ty- 
pography and printing. 
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Resolutions were adopted at the ex- 
ecutive session of the convention held 
Wednesday on twelve subjects. Local 
typothetaes were urged to read at some 


GEORGE K.HEBB 
Took an active part in the discussion of graphic arts 
council throughout sessions of October 18 


meeting during the coming year the 
U. T. A. code of ethics; a committee of 
five was recommended to study radio in 
relation to printing; a renewal of pro- 
test against the United States govern- 
ment’s printing of the corner cards on 
envelopes was recorded; two cents an 
ounce postage for first-class mail was ad- 
vocated; the committee on second-hand 
machinery was continued, and opposi- 
tion was recorded to all paper makers 
selling “seconds,” “rejects,” and ‘“over- 
runs” to job-lot houses and all others. 

Other resolutions concerned subjects 
like calendar reform, the graphic-arts 
conference, the anti-trust laws, appre- 
ciation of work done by the Cincinnati 
printers and others who had helped in 
entertaining the convention. 

The resolution concerning the storage 
of customers’ property will change the 
Printing Trades Customs on that most 
important subject as follows: 


All customer’s property stored with the 
printer and binder is at the customer’s risk, 
and the printer and binder is not liable for any 
loss or damage thereto caused by fire, water, 
leakage, theft, negligence, insects, rodents, or 
any other cause beyond the printer’s and bind- 
er’s control. It is understood that the storage 
of customer’s property is solely for the benefit 


of the customer. However, in the event that 
the customer and the printer and binder make 
a separate agreement whereby the customer 
agrees to pay the rental value of the space oc- 
cupied by his property and/or care and keep 
thereof and insurance thereon, then it becomes 
a bailment for the mutual benefit of both cus- 
tomer and printer and binder, and the printer 
and binder is liable for failure to exercise ordi- 
nary care of the property. 

Chief among the entertainment fea- 
tures of the U. T. A. convention was the 
banquet given in honor of the 700 dele- 
gates and other visitors October 17 by 
the Champion Coated Paper Company 
in the Roof Garden of Hotel Gibson. 

William Pfaff, the president of the 
U. T. A. and toastmaster, commended 
the Champion Coated Paper Company 
for its enterprise and remarked as he in- 
troduced Alexander Thomson, the pres- 
ident of the company, that “printers can 
learn a lot from the methods employed 
by the Champion company.” 

“T came to the convention expecting 
that printers would be blue,” said Mr. 
Thomson, “‘but I find that such is not 
the case. This is a happy occasion, and 
we are pleased that you are enjoying 
yourselves during this convention.” 

In his introduction of Public Printer 
George Carter, Toastmaster Pfaff pro- 
moted a laugh by playing upon the let- 
ters G. P. O. now used to apply to the 
Government Printing Office. He stated 
that it might get mixed with the letters 


GEORGE R. KELLER 


Good work efficiently done brings its own reward. 
Keller has been retained in office by the U. T. A. 


G. O. P., as applied to the Republican 
party, but with a transposition of letters, 
P. O. G., it could stand for “poor old 
George.” Mr. Carter then laughingly re- 
sponded and gave his expression of ap- 


ALEXANDER THOMSON 
Host to 700 U. T. A. delegates and guests at banquet 
paid for by the Champion Coated Paper Company 


preciation in regard to the convention 
and the happy occasion that brought so 
many persons to the banquet. 

As souvenirs of the occasion, each 
guest was presented with a packet con- 
taining photographs of all presidents of 
the U. T. A. since its organization in 
1887. Nearly all of the printers present 
sought their host out after the banquet 
to personally express their appreciation 
of the beautiful and distinctive gift. 

A symphony orchestra rendered sev- 
eral numbers. Singers and dancers also 
were on the program for selections and 
acts during the evening. 

Questions relating to the management 
of local typothetae groups were dis- 
cussed at an executive meeting of the 
Typothetae Secretary-Manager Asso- 
ciation, which was held in connection 
with the U. T. A. convention at Cincin- 
nati, on Thursday, October 17. 

D. A. Sweeney, of Indianapolis, was 
elected as president of the association, 
and W. A. Meeks, of Philadelphia, was 
elected the vice-president, and Gerald 
Walsh, Washington, D. C., was elected 
secretary-treasurer. The convention ad- 
journed with a feeling of high accom- 
plishment and good fellowship. 
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Banks Are Good Customers 
When You Give Real Help 


» By J. K.NOVINS 


ANKS MAY BE DIFFICULT concerns to 
B sell printing, but from long experi- 
ence in selling them I have learned that 
once the salesman has cultivated confi- 
dence it will be easy sailing. The aver- 
age bank purchasing agent is a cautious 
buyer, but show him that you have the 
goods and he will adopt a liberal atti- 
tude and go to any amount of trouble 
to cooperate in planning orders. 

I recall one particular case with inter- 
est. I had been calling on the purchas- 
ing agent of the bank in a medium-sized 
city with little success. However, I made 
periodical calls. One day I got wind of 
the fact that a new department would 
be organized which would necessitate a 
lot of printing. The purchasing officer 
was friendly, for the house I represented 
carried its account there. That made but 
little difference to them because a num- 
ber of local printing concerns also were 
customers. I gave him our prices, and 
knew from his expression that they were 
somewhat higher than competitors had 
quoted for the forms needed. 

Here was a situation which required 
delicate handling. I calmly invited the 
purchasing agent to visit our plant. He 
agreed to come soon. As I escorted him 
through the plant, I noted that he was 
particularly impressed with our modern 
equipment. I then took him through our 
stockroom. It looked spacious and neat. 
We had taken every precaution to safe- 
guard it against possible fire hazards. 


Efficiency wins orders 

He lingered a little in the stockroom, 
so I told him about our method of han- 
dling printing upon the contract-order 
basis. A number of our customers place 
contract orders for a great deal of print- 
ing, with the provision that the printing 
be delivered to them as needed. To save 
money on the order, they purchased the 
paper stock in great quantities in antici- 
pation of future need. These stocks are 
stored with us. We take perfect care of 
them, carrying fire and spoilage insur- 
ance. In fact, we carried a blanket in- 
surance policy to cover the stockroom. 
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That interested the banker. I knew, 
when he left the plant, that he was fa- 
vorably impressed. A week later we re- 
ceived a handsome order, accompanied 
by a nice letter in which the purchasing 
officer praised our organization and the 
methods of conducting business. 

“You know,” he said, when I went to 
see him at his office, “that a couple of 
printers actually bid lower prices, but I 
decided to give you the order because I 
was not so sure that they could deliver 
the goods as efficiently as your house 
can. What counts most with us is quick 
and efficient service when we require it, 
and I feel sure that your house is prop- 
erly equipped to assure us of our getting 
that type of service without fail.” 


Offer intelligent aid 

The average banker knows very little 
about printing. If you want to get his 
business and hold it, you will score a 
hit by giving him every possible assis- 
tance in selecting his printing. For in- 
stance, one way in which the printing 
salesman can help the banker to save 
money is by suggesting how the printed 
forms should be padded. This may ap- 
pear as an unimportant item, but from 
experience with bank work I know that 
the practice of padding forms in uni- 
form quantities is not always practic- 
able nor desirable to them. 

The padded forms are usually issued 
to the various departments in the bank 
as needed. At the larger banks it is the 
usual practice to issue supplies once a 
week, in some instances once every two 
weeks. There is always a possibility of 
forms being wasted because a greater 
quantity is being requisitioned than is 
really needed. Where a small quantity 
of a printed form is required in a certain 
operating department, it is advisable to 
pad it in quantities of less than a hun- 
dred. Of some forms not often used, it 
may be necessary to pad as low as ten 
to the unit. I got the slant on this from 
a banker and it has paid. 

Combination orders may also be sug- 
gested to the bankers. One purchasing 


agent jumped at the idea, and I am nov 
getting more of his business. When hi 
desires to print some certain form I tel 
him very frankly that by including oth- 
ers we could get up a combination run 
which would reduce unit cost. It helps 
in keeping our presses busy, and we can 
concentrate on that bank’s work for a 
day or two on a most economical basis. 
Here is how the purchasing agent fig- 
ures these combination orders. He goes 
through his stock records to determine 
what he requires in forms on the same 
stock. He groups four or five items. We 
run them off at one clip. Because of the 
time saved and the increased working 
efficiency we are able to quote a greatly 
reduced price on the entire order. 


The rush-order problem 


The printer who goes after such bank 
printing must give special attention to 
“rush orders.” That may make the busi- 
ness unprofitable. The printer has two 
alternatives. One is to give especially 
good service on the rush work at all cost. 
The other is to educate the purchasing 
agent to cut his printing costs by reduc- 
ing the number of rush orders. 

I try to analyze why bankers indulge 
in an orgy of rush orders, and when I 
have spotted the weakness in their or- 
ganizations, I can lay the cards before 
them effectively. In 99 per cent of such 
cases, rush orders result from the fol- 
lowing: First, unsuitable stock records 
are kept; second, there is lack of codp- 
eration; third, forms are ordered in very 
small quantities when larger quantities 
would save them money. 

That discovery gave me a good talk- 
ing point. When a purchasing agent or- 
ders forms in small quantities because 
these are seldom used, I suggest that he 
go through his stock records to find out 
how often the forms had been changed. 
It is much more effective to have them 
find this out for themselves. 

Some bankers are tough on printers 
because the latter do not deliver orders 
promptly. If you accept a contract or- 
der, deliver it as promised. And here is 
one thing that the printers should do: 
the invoice should come to the banker 
along with the shipment. That will let 
him check the shipment without delay. 
Be sure that quantities delivered are as 
ordered, otherwise you risk losing the 
banker’s confidence. His friendship be- 
comes more valuable as time passes. 
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Both Your Banker and You Cash In 
With This Very Timely Folder 


HIS MONTH THE INLAND PRINTER 
yp pee mailing piece is designed to 
be used by banks. There is no better 
time than a couple of weeks before Jan- 
uary first for banks to start building up 
savings department business. 

It’s the beginning of another year— 
the time when we all “turn over a new 
leaf” and make new resolutions. Among 
all these good resolves, probably 90 per 
cent of them are—“I’m going to save 
more money this year!” 

So, all alert bank officers, alive to this 
feature of human nature, endeavor to 
reach every possible person a little be- 
fore New Year’s Day and cash in. 

A savings account probably has the 
widest embracing appeal of 
anything offered by anybody. 
It takes in the entire family 
—from grandma to the baby, 
with all in between. 

All local bankers naturally 
realize this and are searching 
for something that’s effective, 
yet inexpensive. Because the 
unit of sale is very small, any 
means used to bring deposi- 
tors must necessarily not cost 
much. The folder here shown 
meets such requirements. 


Details of folder 

The size, open flat, is 15 
inches by 71% inches; folded, 
7'% inches by 334 inches. 

Use two colors of ink— 
a dark brown and purple—or 
a dark green and red brown— 
or any other color combina- 
tion you desire. These two- 
color suggestions are designed 
for white stock. If a colored 
paper or board is chosen, it 
should harmonize. 

Should you select a white 
stock, take offset in size 32 
by 44—119-pound, which is 
25 by 38—80-pound basis. 
Be sure to cut it so the grain 
runs the 7!%-inch way, to 
avoid necessity of scoring. 


no care of their 
money till they come 
nearly to the end of it. 


There’s no better New Year 
Resolution than that of 
determining to save. It has 1 
been the financial salvation 
of many millions of people. 


Only two sets of electros are needed 
—the reproduction of the date pad on 
the outside and that of the pass book 
inside. Electro of the key plate of the 
pass book is mortised for you to insert 
the name and address of your bank in 
type. Price of the four electros is $4.98. 

No die cutting is necessary. The two 
corners can easily be cut off by your 
paper cutter in a few moments. 

The composition is very simple. Ev- 
erything is set square, including all the 
matter that goes in cut-off corners. 

Figure the cost of the job to include 
folding and sealing. (Do NOT include 
stamps, since this is a cash transaction. 
Ask your customer either to furnish the 


Make Good 


on that 


Good Resolution 


we 
¥, 
% 
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The above reproduction shows the front of the attractive mailing piece we offer 
this month. The leading banker in your town will recognize its value to him 
immediately. He will be a better fricnd to you because you suggested it 


Mwy tt a Savings Acce 

ee ate be wealth 
think of saving z 

well as getting. te 





—Goethe 


“avin” 


Picci year begins 


with all of the good resolu- 
‘tions you're going tomake. x, 
And quite rightly, too’... 4g 
Even though you fall down a 
on lots of them—some of 
them can be made to stick. 


And here are the swinging doors of the folder that open the way for your fellow 
townspeople to climb aboard the savings bandwagon for a ride back to prosperity 


you would 


y Monex in the Bank is 


a wonderful thing to have. 
There’s a lot of consolation 
that it’s there—and a lot of 
fun watching it grow... 
You can always use it in an 
emergency — but you won’t 
draw it out for trivial things. 
Today—now—come into our 
Bank and open up that 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


You’ll Never Regret It! 


stamps or to give you a certified check 
made out to your postoffice. ) 

Now add a liberal profit for yourself. 
You are entitled to it. Even then you are 
quite a lot under what it would cost your 
bank to duplicate the piece if it had first 
to buy copy, drawings, and engravings. 
Be sure to stress this last point when 
presenting the piece to your banker. 


Selling the folder 


The first thing to do is to write for a 
set of proofs of each of the cuts, full size. 
(Those shown are two-thirds size. ) 

Take a sheet of antique or offset pa- 
per, cut it to 15 inches by 7'% inches, 
carefully trim off the two corners, paste 
the cuts in position, rough in 
the type display with red and 
black colored pencils, fold it 
to size, and call on your lead- 
ing banker immediately. 

Show the layout—explain 
the plan. Stress the fact that 
you are in to see him but a 
day or two after this issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER was 
received in the mail—that if 
he makes a quick decision no 
other bank in your city can 
mail out a similar folder, as 
only one printer in each city 
has the privilege of ordering. 
I¢ Point out the wonderfully 
low price of this mailing com- 
pared to what it would cost 
him if he had to work it up by 
himself and buy all the art- 
work and engravings. Make a 
strong play on the time and 
trouble he is saving. Stress the 
fact that, prepared by an ex- 
pert direct-mail advertising 
man with years of experience, 
the folder’s pulling possibili- 
ties are tremendously greater. 

It can either be sealed with 
a pre-canceled one-and-one- 
half-cent stamp, or may have 
a colored seal holding it to- 
gether and the stamp put in 
the upper right-hand corner. 
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(Check it with your local post- 
master before going ahead with 
this particular point.) 

All these arguments, plus your 
natural selling ability, ought to 
result in a highly profitable sale. 

Your acquaintance and judg- 
ment will dictate which bank to 
call on next should you fail to 
make this first sale. 

With keen, aggressive selling 
on your part and a good product 
(such as this folder) you should 
not have much trouble in mak- 
ing the sale in short order. 


May change copy 

If your customer has on hand 
or ready access to a number of 
metal savings banks, the folder 
will run precisely as shown—of 
course with his bank’s name and 
address in the two places on the 
inside spread where the “Bal- 
main National Bank” appears. 

Assuming he never used the 
“free bank” idea, he should have 
no difficulty in securing them. 
There are a number of firms all 
over the country making these 
banks in a big variety of designs. 
They are procurable in any large 
city at reasonable prices. 

Should your banker not wish 
to use a “free bank” plan, he un- 
doubtedly will have another idea 
for which he will give you copy 
to take its place in the folders. 

However, you should sell him 
on the “free bank” plan. It has 
been tested and proved. 

Point out to him that the first 
cost of the banks is easily made 
up from the much higher pulling 
power of the folder—the larger 
number of depositors he will re- 
ceive because of getting some- 
thing free—and the keeping of 
the savings accounts alive after 
they are opened by means of the 
banks in depositors’ homes offer- 
ing an easy means of regular and 
consistent saving. 

Many people are giving “sen- 
sible’ Christmas gifts in these 
times in preference to the gor- 
geously beautiful and quite silly 
things that were considered holi- 
day remembrances during easier 
times. There could be no more 
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OTHER year begins 
with all of the good resolu- 
tions you’re going to make. 
And quite rightly, too... 
Even though you fall down 
on lots of them—some of 
them can be made to stick. 
There’s no better New Year 
Resolution than that of 
determining to save. It has 
been the financial salvation 
of many millions of people. 


people take 

no care of their 

money till they come 
nearly to the end of it. 


Many 
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you would 
be wealthy, 


think of saving as 


well as getting. 


—Benjamin Franklin 


ONEY in the Bank is 
a wonderful thing to have. 


emergency — but you won’t 
draw it out for trivial things. 
Today—now—come into our 
Bank and open up that 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
You'll Never Regret It! 


You can always use it in an 


that it’s there—and a lot of 
fun watching it grow... 


There’s a lot of consolation 





Spreading its attractive and profitable copy before you is the outside spread of the mailing folder for bankers. It 
has seasonal appeal, coupled with copy expressing a popular trend of thought and distinctive appearance as well, 
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sensible gift at this time than a 
suvings account; at once both a 
protection against want and the 
foundation on which to build for 
the future of the saver. 

Suggest to your banker pros- 
pect that the returns from this 
folder can be speeded up by in- 
serting a paragraph suggesting a 
bank account as a gift for the 
youngsters in the family—the 
lad or girl preparing for college, 
the child saving his pennies for 
next summer’s baseball uniform, 
or the many other things peo- 
ple crave without ever seeming INIT GALLO SIHL SNOTV 3dO NOdNOD SIHL YVIL 
to be able to afford. 

You can also suggest a folder 
to be given each person opening 
an account in response to this 
folder. It could start by thank- 
ing the new depositor and con- 
tinue with copy explaining the 
bank’s part in the growth of the 
community. Tables showing how 
deposits increase in value with 
the passing years help to inspire 
a desire to save in the minds of 
persons who have never before 
gotten into the habit. Each help- 
ful suggestion along these lines 
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withOne Dollar initial deposit 
in a New Savings Account, 
entitles the bearer hereof to 
Free Bank 
if presented at the Balmain 
National Bank on or before 
Saturday, January 7, 1933. 








BRING 
THIS COU- 

PON TO THE 

BANK, DEPOSIT 

ONE DOLLAR, AND 
Get Your Free Bank 





ng folder to the outstanding banker of your community, tell 
ve it. That adds quality approval to its other good features 





Now: 

NEW SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
on or before 

Saturday, January 7, 1933 


To everybody who brings 
One Dollar deposit on a 
him that if he orders, no other banker in town can ha 


When you show this exclusive savings-deposit produci 


will be appreciated by a banker 
—and mean additional business 


for you on other items. 
Advertising officers of leading 
banks, meeting in Chicago re- 
cently, declared that the tradi- 
tional distrust of advertising on 
the part of bankers is a dead is- 
sue, since bankers have learned 
how much good advertising can 
do for them. This new attitude 
should help you sell this piece! 


This Is How to Place 
Order for Electros 


The electrotypes of the illus- 
trations in the folder may be pur- 
chased at the low price of $4.98 
postpaid. These orders, which 
must be accompanied by check, 
draft, or a money order for the 
proper amount, should be ad- 
dressed to THE INLAND PRINTER 
at 205 West Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago. Special attention is called 
to the fact that no electro orders 
can be filled when not accom- 
panied by the required amount. 
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will be your 
friend and 
standby week 
after week ... 
month after 
month... year 
after year. 





This Pass 
Book 


& copy. He will know at once that it means more 
-color printing gives this piece positive eye-appeal. 





EVERY 

GREAT FOR- 

TUNE WAS 
BUILT ON THE 
FIRST DOLLAR SAVED 


Weartn... 


is not acquired by 
fortunate specula- 
tion and splendid 


enterprises... but 
tice of industry, 


by the daily prac- 
frugalityandecon- 
omy. He who re- 
lies on these will 
rarely be found 
destitute.—wayland 








Your banker will bless you when he reads this savings-boostin: 
business for him and that, of course, means profit for you. Two 














THE PROOFROOM 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions as to proofroom problems and practices are welcomed 
and will be answered in this department. Personal reply is made 
when a stamped self-addressed envelope accompanies the inquiry 














Customer Is Not Always Right, 
But Is Welcome to a Smile 

May I be permitted a gentle smile at the 
contradiction between the last note on page 41 
and the fourth on page 42 of the July issue? 
You are absolutely correct in the latter, but 
periods and commas certainly rate the same 
as “?” or any other point—New York. 


The smile, sir, is most freely yours; 
but that does not prove anything, except 
that the department likes to be cour- 
teous. The difference is simply one of 
opinion. The writer of the letter prefers 
to treat all points alike, in connection 
with the close quotes; while I prefer to 
place the larger marks inside or out, by 
logic, and the period and comma inside 
always, for symmetry’s sake. Dr. Vize- 
telly once wrote in support of that style, 
humorously suggesting that the period 
or comma wangling along after the quo- 
tation marks looked like a lost tadpole. 
I think DeVinne also favored the dis- 
tinction. There is nothing either in the 
state or federal constitutions or in the 
statute books to compel any writer or 
printer to follow either of these styles. 
Each individual is quite free to take his 
choice. The essential thing is to adopt 
one style and follow it consistently. 


Is ‘“‘Feint Line” or ‘‘Faint Line’ 
Correct? Have You Proof? 


Will you kindly settle a much mooted ques- 
tion? A claims that the word “feint” should 
be used by the printing trade, or the general 
public, for that matter, to designate a ruled 
line that is light or weak in color; as: “a feint 
line.” He states that this use is given by trade 
journals. B states that the word has no such 
meaning as “faint,” and in speaking of such a 
ruled line one should say “a faint blue line.” 
B’s opinion seems to be backed up by all repu- 
table authorities, but A still feels that he is 
correct.—Massachusetts. 


Webster’s, in the “downstairs” sec- 
tion, gives “feint”’ as an obsolete form 
of “faint,” and it has regular entry as 
an obsolete form of “feigned.” It is pos- 
sible that the word was used by oldtime 
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printers as a spelling of “faint,” and has 
been preserved by some who have a 
“ven” for quaintness. Imagine the word 
to be used in this connection in its cus- 
tomary sense, that of a “fake” blow, as 
in boxing or fencing. Then of course in 
the expression “a feint line” the word 
would be a noun used as an adjective, as 
“book” is in the expression “book talk,” 
and the line then would be a blue feint 
line, not a feint blue line. Free users of 
the hyphen would write it “feint-line.” 
In ordinary usage, of course, a faint blue 
line is any line that is faintly (weakly) 
blue. It seems to me A is wrong, yet it is 
wholly likely there is some historical ex- 
planation of his use of “‘feint” that some 
reader of this department may be able 
to offer for the edification of us all. 


Singular Noun With Plural Verb 
Sanctioned by Common Usage 

A recent question arose with us, on printing 
programs for a local school’s closing, over the 
construction of the following sentence: “Ali 
Baba is cutting wood in the forest when a 
band of thieves enters their secret cave.” The 
point we emphasized is that the meaning of 
the subject, “band,” is plural as the proper 
antecedent of “their.” On the insistence of the 
parties concerned we printed the verb as sin- 
gular. What say you?—South Carolina. 


The grammatically correct phrasing 
is: “A band of thieves enters its secret 
cave.” A form with some justification in 
common usage but not by grammatical 
rule would be: “A band of thieves enter 
their cave.”’ In the sentence as given in 
the letter we have “band” and “enters,” 
singular; and also “thieves” and “their,” 
plural. The correction, as ordered by the 
customer, making it read “A band of 
thieves enter their secret cave,” is also 
self-contradictory; for the singular verb 
identifies “band” as a singular, and then 
the pronoun “their” throws the whole 
thing back into the plural. The better 
form is “band ... enters .. . its.” 
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Placing the Hyphen Only Part 
of Compounding Practice 


Do you know of any simple and clear set of 
rules for the use of hyphens? Our editorial 
staff has more difficulty in this matter than 
with anything else with regard to spelling and 
punctuation. Please oblige.—Ontario. 


Compounding is confusing, and so far 
as I know there is no clear and simple 
set of rules in existence. Compounding, 
of course, is much more than mere hy- 
phening. There are solid and two-word 
forms of compounds. To make a list of 
a million examples of use of the hyphen 
would be useless for the study of com- 
pounding; it would only show how the 
hyphens are used by some writers and 
printers. It would be like counting the 
number of people who wear blue neck- 
ties, and calling the result a study in 
necktie styles. The printshop may fol- 
low a selected dictionary; but this will 
almost invariably lead you into patent 
inconsistencies. Further, the printer told 
to follow a dictionary seldom forms the 
habit of looking up each compound as 
it comes along; he thinks he knows the 
style, and rules himself by analogies 
which the dictionary itself may not fol- 
low. Most all stylesheets and stylebooks 
give rules for compounding. Many desk 
books can be consulted with good re- 
sults—probably not so much in present- 
ing a complete set of rules for adoption 
as in providing helpful suggestions for 
making your own rules. When you start 
to analyze the compounds by construc- 
tion, nature of the combined elements, 
such as noun-and-adjective, you bump 
into a multiplicity that tears down the 
pattern. As in use of the comma, there 
are two schools: one using the hyphen 
freely and another using it as sparingly 
as is possible. To use the hyphen only 
where it performs actual service in pre- 
venting ambiguity is a good working 
practice, one easily carried out. 
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AValuable Contribution Arrives 
From an Expert Bookmaker 


Your note on limited editions in the July 
issue presented a question which cannot and 
should not be settled by an arbitrary ruling 
in favor of one style or placement. It is one of 
the points in which the individual printer ex- 
ercises his own taste, subject to certain funda- 
mental principles which can only properly be 
applied to the book as a whole. 

Precedents are conflicting, but they divide 
clearly into two general classes. Omitting mi- 
nor differences, they are as follows: 

A—Statement of the number of copies in an 
edition derives primarily from private presses 
and almost always appears in the colophon, 
which, with few exceptions, is the last printed 
page in the book. Theoretically, and usually in 
practice, that page occurs in the last form 
printed, and often carries the date of the print- 
ing. When the last page of text is a right-hand 
page, the colophon naturally falls on the fol- 
lowing verso, but may just as correctly fall on 
the opposite recto. If the text ends on a left 
page, the colophon ends on the opposite right 
or on the succeeding left. It should never be 
separated from the text by a full blank leaf, 
as that removes it from integral association 
with the book as a whole. 

B—Limited editions in the “trade” classifi- 
cation, on the contrary, usually carry the limit 
notice in the front of the book, where it sheuld 
be placed near the title page, since it is part of 
the identification represented by the title. It is 
sometimes the first printed page in the book, 
preceding the bastard title, in that position 
theoretically covering the entire contents. My 
own preference is for the first right page fol- 
lowing the title, where it comes opposite the 
copyright notice. In cases when it is necessary 
to save a page to make the book come out in 
even sixteens, that is sufficient reason for put- 
ting the limit notice on the copyright page, 
and there are authoritative precedents for that 
placement of the limit notice. 

The question of formality is, of course, 
highly important. For privately printed items, 
small formats, and informal personality of at- 
mosphere, the colophon at the back of the 
book is preferable. For larger formal publica- 
tions, the front position is indicated, and is 
certainly imperative in sets of more than one 
volume, where an entire right-hand page is the 
only possible treatment. 

Signed editions inject another element into 
the problem. Theoretically, the author signs 
near the title page and the printer at the back, 
with the illustrator in either place, according 
to prominence. Practically, however, the sig- 
natures fall wherever the colophon or the limit 
notice happens to be placed. 

It is better that this question should be left 
open, for it is one of the few pages in a book 
where the printer has some opportunity for 
the exercise of individual design of a page in 
itself and in relation to the rest of the volume. 
In fact, it must be carefully designed, so that 
it does not look as if it had been thrown to- 
gether along with the text. It is an excellent op- 
portunity for the use of small caps, italics, etc. 
~-but always within reason, falling somewhere 
between the displayed title page and the uni- 
form text pages in treatment—New York. 


Not only with pleasure but with pride 
is this letter printed; pleasure because 
o! its masterly presentation of an inter- 


esting theme, and pride because it is a 
grand compliment to this department’s 
usefulness as a medium for the exchange 
of ideas. The printer who queried us will 
derive much education from this com- 
petent and compressed study. The point 
that stands out, for me, is the approval 
of shifting in order to make the book 
come out in even sixteens. I think this 
expert would agree with me that if a 
page could be made up somewhere else 
along the line—of course, without ar- 
tistic blemish—it would be far better to 
do so than to surrender and locate the 
limit notice in a place of second choice. 

With the thesis that the placing and 
typing of the limit notice is a vital part 
of the artistry of book planning, I am, of 
course, entirely (even enthusiastically ) 
in sympathy. But there are certain prin- 
ciples within which the individual taste 
must be subject to control, and this let- 
ter defines them well. 

The prime fact remains that in spe- 
cial editions it is eminently desirable to 
avoid all appearance of economizing in 
space; the proposition is essentially ar- 
tistic and luxurious. Any surrender to 
such space considerations as ordinarily 
prevail involves a sacrifice of that artis- 
try for which both the writer of this let- 
ter and the conductor of this department 
plead. In a book of artistic design, there 
should be absolutely nothing that is un- 
important, nothing that can be lightly 
dealt with; everything has value, and it 
must be placed and typed with care and 
the exercise of conscience. 


Prefers English Abbreviations to 
Those Based on Latin Words 


In the July number, in response to a query, 
you state that Webster gives “Ibs.” as the plu- 
ral of “Ib.” In lots of instances the plural is so 
put, and so one may say it is customary. But I 
must side with my old-time (now late) friend, 
Henry R. Boss, an old proofreader of Chicago, 
that this is false pluralizing. “Lb.” stands for 
the Latin “libra,” whose plural is “librae,”’ not 
“libras.” Boss had suggested that “Ib.” should 
stand for both singular and plural; but he pre- 
ferred, as I do, the use of “pd.” and “pds.” 
Why run to some foreign language when we 
have such good English abbreviating ? We are 
being equally as silly in using the abbreviation 
“no.” when we do not use the word “numero.” 
“Nr.” (the way the German printers put it) is 
a saner abbreviation for “number.”—Missouri. 


Refreshingly original! Why don’t the 
language reformers take up some mat- 
ters like this, instead of trying to intro- 
duce fantastic “simplified” spelling and 
new ways of punctuating, that seem to 
be proposed merely for sake of change? 


Will the Press Kindly Be Careful 
in the Use of Capital Letters? 


Won’t you please call the attention of the 
daily press to the fact that there is no such 
word as “bible” ? The word “Bible” is a proper 
name, the name of a book as distinct and in- 
dividual as any work published. Would these 
same editors write “new york world” or “en- 
cyclopedia britannica” ?—Oregon. 


Well, to tell you the truth, sir, I ver- 
ily believe some of them would like to! 
I once knew a newspaper man of high 
attainment whose own copy never had 
capitals at all, and a tight minimum of 
periods and commas. Webster enters 
“bible,” defines it as ‘a book,” cites 
Chaucer, and labels the lower-case form 
as obsolete. “The” Bible it enters with 
a capital; it also capitalizes the deriva- 
tives, as “Biblical.” This department 
has more than once incurred the dis- 
pleasure of moderns who minimize use 
of capitals, by urging reasoned use of 
them; emphasizing the ideas of identi- 
fying all “proper” names as such, and of 
using “‘caps”’ to indicate respect. 


Misapprehension of Answer to 
Query Brings Verbal Slap 


Your “extra-curricular” decision in the bout 
between customer and proofreader refereed in 
the June issue was not in accordance with the 
rules. Authorities agree that “extra” is one of 
the prefixes not requiring a hyphen, except in 
special cases, as in “extra-Britannic,” “extra- 
Christian,” ‘“extra-condensed,” or when fol- 
lowed by a vowel, and not always then. We 
all write “extra-essential,” but nobody would 
write “extra-ordinary.” not even the length of 
a word, such as “extraterritoriality,” warrants 
breaking it up. Hence you were all wrong, in- 
cluding the referee. The word in dispute is 
written “extracurricular” and in no other way. 
What have you to say to that ?—Illinois. 


The question and answer in the June 
number had nothing at all to do with 
hyphenation. The critic evidently only 
half-read them. The question was as to 
whether the customer who wrote “the 
extra-curricular activities of the school” 
was right, or the proofreader who had 
changed it to “the extra-curricula activ- 
ities.” And the answer was, of course, 
that the purchaser was right, while the 
proofreader was wrong. 

As to hyphenation, I personally would 
write “extracurricular.” It is not a mat- 
ter for arbitrary ruling, but is to be set- 
tled in conformity with usage in other 
words of similar composition, such as 
“trans-Atlantic” or “transatlantic,” “in- 
terstate” and “intrastate,” and so on. 
Our dogmatic critic evidently thinks no 
style can be correct but his. 
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Marking Proofs With Pencil or 
Ink Depends on Your Needs 

Should proofs be marked in ink ?—Georgia. 

It depends on the kind of work. On a 
dictionary or cyclopedia, where proofs 
are to be kept for reference over a long 
period, ink is better. Of course, this re- 
quires that proofs be made on good pa- 
per. In an ordinary shop, commercial or 
newspaper, pencil marking will be satis- 
factory. If too hard a pencil is used, the 
marks are faint and hard to read. If the 
lead is soft, it smudges and may become 
illegible. The best marking is that which 
best suits individual needs on the job. 
There is no fixed, universal rule. 


Every Person Is Likely to Feel 
Strongly on Compounding 


In the May issue you say: “It might be a 
worthwhile experiment.” Why not “worth- 
while”? The fact that neither Webster nor the 
Standard gives “worthwhile” seems to me 
pretty conclusive evidence that your form is 
incorrect—or are you taking a bold step to in- 
troduce the solid form, because many writers 
use it ? If the solid form is correct in this case, 
then why not say “It is a presentday custom,” 
a form which, so far, I have never seen. With- 
out doubt “present-day” is the form most gen- 
erally used, and it is made up of words similar 
to those used in “worth while”—adjective and 
noun. Would you say “an oldtime event” or 
“an old-time event”? Most assuredly I would 
choose the hyphenated form, as I would do in 
the case of “worth-while.” 

I'll admit that the English language seems 
very inconsistent in the formation of many of 
its words, so that one cannot argue for the use 
of a certain form wholly from the standpoint 
of analogy. But in regard to “worthwhile” I 
can see no valid reason for departing from the 
usual rules of word composition. “Someone” 
is not to be found in any dictionary, and yet 
“everyone” is given. However, I am convinced 
that “someone” is destined to be the accepted 
form in course of time. But I shall go slow in 
using it myself. IT would say “a worth-while 
effort” but “the effort was worth while.” In 
the latter case the expression has an indepen- 
dent, unhyphened form.—lIllinois. 


The compound adjective consisting of 
an adjective plus a noun is, I think, the 
combination on which most agreement 
exists. It presents fewer difficulties than 
the combinations including verb forms, 
because it is never a triple-threat com- 
bination, it has no complications spring- 
ing from possible ambiguity. My Mt. 
Morris friend would write “an old-time 
party,” “a half-time worker,” “right- 
hand side,” “a long-term contract,” “a 
ten-foot pole,” and “a one-way street”’; 
while I, perhaps from the habit of news- 
paper work, would be apt to use the two- 
word form in these, and might use the 
solid form in “a halfway respectable 
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place,” ‘‘an oldtime affair,” ‘the airline 
route,” “a strongarm artist.” I don’t say 
I would, and I certainly don’t say I have 
a “system” to present covering all such 
combinations. I will say that if I had to 
make a rule for them all, I would adopt 
the one suggested by “Illinois”: use the 
hyphen uniformly. Frankly, I am halted 
in my progress toward systematization 
by the frequency with which all systems 
fall down. I am tending more and more 
to cut out hyphenation, and use either 
the two-word or the solid style. (How- 
ever, “Illinois” will note with glee that 
I have written “two-word style.” ) There 
is only one rule I am positively sure of: 
Use the form that guarantees safety 
from being misunderstood. For the sake 
of absolute, ironclad, airtight clearness 
of meaning to all readers, I would sac- 
rifice any rule. I have never seen rules 
for compounding that were airtight. 


Dictionary Romper Finds Alibi 
for Misspelling ‘‘Discreet’’ 


Much as I romp through the dictionary, I 
found the word “discrete” for the first time. 
No wonder so many of us misspell “discreet.” 
Who can blame us for it >—Montana. 


The two words are homonyms, like 
“bare” and “bear,” or “rain,” “rein,” 
“reign.” They have the same sound, but 
different meanings and spellings. 








_HAS SEEN,» 
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rea oi Play With A New Setting 


az The Otp Troupe with a New 
Casto/Cuaractersbuf with all 
old numbers, old acts €8 old tunes 








This 1932 performance positively 
presents these breath-taking 
old favorites:— 


COLLAPSING STOCK MARKETS 

SLIPPING COMMODITY PRICES 
DIVIDEND SLASHINGS 

BANK CLOSINGS 

BOND DEFAULTING 

FORECLOSURES 
FAILURES 

UNEMPLOYMENT 
Exactly as BREAD LINES 
Presented 


in. 1837 * 1857 ¢ 1873 X 1893 
e & 
Thomsen-Ellis Company, Baltimore, recalled the old 
rule-bending days in this page of a folder which dem- 
onstrates recurrence of ‘‘hard times.’’ A very narrow 
margin was used outside the drawn border 


















Follow Common Sense in Use of 
* Before Numerals 

Use of “a” or “an” before a number not 
spelled out but represented by figures puzz!cs 
me. Is there a guiding rule ?—Kansas. 

Use the article just as you would if 
the number had been spelled out, thus: 
an 86-year-old widow, an 18-mile walk ; 
a 13-inning game, a 973-mile route, a 
$10,000 profit. The only cause of diffi- 
culty I perceive is in the possibility of 
different readings for numbers. I would 
write “an $1,100 item,” thinking of it 
as “an eleven-hundred-dollar item,” 
while another person might read it as “a 
one thousand, one hundred-dollar item.” 


Hinterland Writers Will Please 
Sit Up and Take Notice! 


The demand by “Illinois,” seconded by “San 
Francisco,” for attention to spelling in the 
schools should be extended to include division 
of words, and punctuation. Half of the folks 
who write pay little or no attention to either, 
putting it all up to the compositor and proof- 
reader. Copy for the press is often prepared as 
though neither requirement were a part of a 
course in typewriting. A word at the end of a 
line is broken anywhere, and typists seem able 
to read books all their lives and never notice 
that periods and commas precede the “close 
quotes.” Forty years with publishing houses 
substantiate these findings. Why shift the du- 
ties of authors, secretaries, and copyists to the 
composing room and to the proofroom? Will 
Tue INLAND PRINTER please help make our 
hinterland writers sit up and take notice? Am 
sure it would be appreciated.—Ohio. 


At least half of “the trouble” nowa- 
days is caused by sheer carelessness; in- 
difference as to what is correct and what 
is wrong. The other half, I believe, is 
due to poor teaching in the schools. 


‘Sa”’ or “an 


No Ruleon Use of Line to Margin 
When Marking Corrections 


I was greatly surprised to be called to ac- 
count for not drawing a line from the error in 
the proof to my correction in the margin. Un- 
less I’m greatly mistaken, you have frequently 
spoken against use of such lines. What is the 
correct manner to be followed ?>—Missouri. 


There is no rule. The marking should 
vary with conditions: the nature of the 
work, the amount of marking done on a 
proof, and so on. If there are only a few 
corrections, the lines may help the com- 
positor; if there are many, the lines fall 
into a confusing crisscross. If the proof 
is run off on a narrow slip, with little 
margin, occasional use of the lines may 
be helpful. On a wider slip, the proof- 
reader’s corrections can be run straight 
out from the end of the type line quite 
easily, especially if he or she writes a 
small, neat “fist.” Use your judgment. 
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Old-Style Printing Is Kidded 
Into Discard; Builds Trade 


UCH HAS BEEN SAID recently about 
M creating business to tide printing 
plants over the present period. The how 
and wherefor generally have been left to 
the more-or-less fertile imaginations and 
previous experience of already-harassed 
printers, who have other troubles. 

It remained for the American Writ- 
ing Paper Company to start the project 
rolling with a usable idea. A series of 
folders and broadsides featuring old and 
modern versions of letterheads were fur- 
nished to printers for imprinting. Each 
folder offered a booklet displaying the 
sales sense of bringing letterheads up 
to date. Reply cards also were supplied 
with the “Then and Now” folders, as 
was the free-distribution booklet. 

The Zellerbach Paper Company, San 
Francisco, added impetus to the cam- 
paign by offering cash rewards totaling 
$50 for “Gay 90 Ned,” as it had nick- 
named the out-moded letterheads. The 
lively, humorous broadside announcing 
its offer explained that “proof of cap- 
ture” necessary for collecting consisted 
of seven copies of the big-time stuff of 
turn-of-the-century days and also seven 


trations. Such fancies, saving art and en- 
graving expense for prospects, brought 
results. Samples of some of the old and 
new designs are reproduced here. 
Although little was said about envel- 
opes, it goes without saying that intelli- 
gent printers accompanied all their idea 
samples with fresh, original layouts for 
corner cards and even sales copy—a no- 
tion advocated widely since the increase 
in first-class postage became effective. 


copies of the letterhead sold to replace 
““Ned—drat his ornery sneer.” 
Although the amount involved was 
small, the printers loved the idea. They 
proved themselves capable of creating 
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WILBUR & THOMAS FERTILIZER CO. 
Manufacturers of Excél Fertilizer Dealers in All Agricultural Chemicals 
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Even a fertilizer company can profit from a new and attractive letterhead. The above examples, old (on 
top) and new, proved that any business sheet can have eye-appeal even when the product has no nose-appeal 


The same plan can be worked in con- 
nection with mailing pieces, catalogs, 
and other advertising printing. Ed Pow- 
ers, a Detroit printer, comments in his 


new, attractive letterheads, often utiliz- 
ing type ornaments and rules in making 
up attractive one- and two-color illus- 





The Old Fashioned Office-The Old Fashioned Lerterhead 





' 


Time Out, “Recently we inquired about 
a piece of machinery. The manufacturer 
sent us literature planned for use in the 
days B. D. It is the same product, of 
course, but how much stronger the mail- 
ing would be if it had been planned and 
written in today’s tempo!” 

No doubt you have received or seen 
many similar examples. Make up a col- 
lection of the new-day mailing pieces to 
contrast with other samples of out-dated 
vintage. The far greater attractiveness 
of the progressive samples will be read- 
ily apparent to all your prospects when 
compared with these “old standbys.” 
Such a display will have half-sold your 
order even before you show your dummy 
planned for the prospect. 

The illustrations on this page are re- 
produced from booklets and other mail- 
ing pieces used in this smart and gay 
campaign. These contrasts are so pro- 
nounced, they should immediately sug- 


The Modern Office The Modem Letterhead. 








Effectively comparing the old-fashioned business office and its out-moded letterhead with the modern 
version has clicked with buyers of printing. Many of them, delighted by the quaint pictures, cleaned house 


gest firms among your own prospects 
that could be “educated.” 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


Printed work submitted for review in this section must be mailed 
flat, not rolled or folded, and all packages of specimens should be 


plainly marked ‘‘For Criticism.’”’ Replies cannot be made by mail 





Howarp N. Kixc, York, Pennsylvania.— 
Though your work gives us no opportunity to 
help you, it is inspiring to see such accomplish- 
ments, which are uncommon indeed outside of 
the metropolitan centers. The printing indus- 
try has need of more craftsmen like you. 

Tuomas L. SHEPHERD, St. Louis.—We con- 
sider your folder-style business card impres- 
sive, attractive, and unusual. The only fault is 
that the lines on the center spread are crowded 
altogether too closely, especially since caps are 
employed almost entirely for the piece. 

H. W. Hawtey, Birmingham, Alabama.— 
Your work indicates unusual ability in layout 
and display, but the type faces you employ are 
not at all in keeping. Copperplate Gothic and 
Wedding Text are not styles which express the 
spirit of typography today and are as patently 
old-fashioned as any you could use. The same 
handling of up-to-date type would score high. 

ALDEN S. BaAKEr, of Chicago.— 
The cards you submit have a spar- 
kle, though in a few instances the 
features which cause the sparks to 
fly, largely triangular ornaments, 
dominate the type. All such highly 
attractive elements should be used 
with restraint, like seasoning, and 
never allowed to work against the 
type, which, bearing the message, 
is the sole excuse for the placing of 
the order which results in the item. 

GLoBE PRINTING CoMPaANy, of 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin.—Specimens 
you have submitted are uniformly 
excellent, layout in some instances 
being unusually clever, also im- 
pressive. About the only adverse 
criticism we have to offer relates 
to the use on some of the cards of 
the commonplace and ugly Cop- 
perplate Gothic, which not alone 
lacks the grace and character of 
sans serif otherwise used but is of 
a different and contrasting shape, 
therefore inharmonious. 

SaLtt House Press, Baltimore. 
—While the specimens you send in 
are interesting so far as the copy is 
concerned, you will have to obtain 
recent types in keeping with to- 
day’s standard before we are able 
to assist you in a typographical 
way. No one can do good printing 
with the inferior and out-of-date 
types. The foundation, the prime 
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Cuar es R. B. Witson PrintiInc CoMPANY, 
New York City.—While the new letterhead is 
decidedly novel and will attract attention on 
that account, it doesn’t leave a pleasant taste. 
The troubles are that the decoration too de- 
cidedly overbalances the type and also that the 
decoration, an extensive flat mass in a second 
printing, lacks pleasing form. Being geometric 
the color mass or tint block does not harmo- 
nize with the delicate Civilite type. For a har- 
monious effect the paneling requires a block 
or sans-serif type. Please try it. 

THE Lonc IsLanp Press, Port Jefferson Sta- 
tion, New York.—Though the reading of the 
text printed in black is made somewhat trying 
by reason of the prominence of the silhouette 
illustration of the factory with its chimneys 
belching smoke, and which is printed in a light 
peacock blue, the blotter “It’s Here, the New 
Prosperity” nevertheless scores effectively. If 


the blue tint were just a bit lighter the picture 
would have lost nothing in significance and the 
piece as a whole would be improved through 
the greatly increased clarity of the text. 

Tue PETERSON PrinTERY, of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan.—While we do not admire your log- 
otype we consider the monthly blotters very 
good otherwise. The arrangement is simple and 
with legible types of good size used the mes- 
sage is effectively delivered. That is the main 
thing. A slight tendency to introduce ornament 
where it sometimes creates a spotty and, so, 
somewhat distracting result (the brackets on 
the February blotter and the brackets and the 
large triangle under the “T” on the one for 
June) should be guarded against. 

J. W. CLement Company, of Buffalo—We 
appreciate the David Lorimer Johnston me- 
morial book not alone because it is an example 
of printing craftsmanship you may well feel 

proud of but because the beautiful 





tribute the copy vitalizes points to 








a type of man this industry of ours 
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can ill afford to lose, and is inspir- 
ing. To so live and achieve while 
living that after you are gone asso- 
ciates inscribe within a memorial 
R book such sentiments as you have 
to your late chief implies success 
in the finest and truest sense. 

F. L. Hays & Company, Kansas 
City, Kansas.—‘Good Printing Is 
an Investment” is a characterful 
and an impressive folder. The title 
page has an interesting and dis- 
tinctive appearance though the ar- 
rangement responsible for that is 
a handicap upon the clarity of the 
message, some of the words being 
extremely small. You should rec- 








PRIUSCOURANT 1932 
VAN GLAS, PORCELEINEN AARDEWERK 


N.F. VAN GELDER, KALVERSTRAAT 123, AMSTERDAM-C 


ognize the importance of size con- 
trast and appreciate far more fully 
the part it plays in display effec- 
tiveness, for the inside spread is 
decidedly weak. Though the item 
in its entirety has abundant typo- 
graphical interest it does not em- 
phasize the copy sufficiently. 
KLINGSTEDT BROTHERS CoM- 
pANy, Canton, Ohio.—In so far as 
design is concerned the letterhead 
for the Superior Dairy has consid- 
erable merit, it being impressive. 
However, the extra-bold-face types 
should never be noticeably letter- 
spaced as they tend to become too 








essential without which no result 
worth while, in so far as printing 
is concerned, can be accomplished, 
isa type of good design. 


Reflections of interest in modern layout and typography from England and 
Holland. The label at the top appeared in black, green, and gray (see screen) 
on white paper while the original of the second item, a particularly striking 
display here reduced one-half, is printed in black only on yellow antique stock 


much like spots. The one line of 
bold sans serif contrasts disagree- 
ably with the hairline Ultra Bo- 
doni. Lines are too closely spaced 
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Striking cover of booklet by the Adam Sutcliffe Advertising Agency of 
Central Falls, Rhode Island. The original is in black and blue on white 
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Ghe San Francisco 
and East Bay Craftemen 
Greet the Ghirteenth Annual 
Convention of the International 
Association of Printing 
House Craftemen 
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From the bulletin of the Pacific Society of Printing House Craftsmen, 
the full size is attractive in black and orange on green antique paper 
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and the effect would have been bet- 
ter also if the second line were shorter, 
the two items thereon brought close 
together to avoid the gap in between, 
which is awkward because out of cen- 
ter. Handled as suggested the design 
would have a most pleasing inverted- 
pyramid form. Try this idea. 

Tuomas P. Smiru, Shawnee, Okla- 
homa.—If the presswork were better, 
and the color tints in which the plain 
bands are printed were smoother, as 
would then be the case, the Times- 
Record letterhead would score because 
of novelty, impressiveness, and, yes, 
excellence—certainly so if, in addition, 
the name line in italic were printed in 
just black without the printing of the 
same line off register a bit to suggest 
green shading. The design is interest- 
ing and the display orderly and effec- 
tive but the work is all but ruined by 
decidedly inferior presswork and so 
makes one wish for a simple, plain- 
type job. Indeed, if presswork cannot 
be right one had better not attempt 
an unusual stunt such as this. 

FraNK DanieEts, Limirep, Perth, 
Australia —Our compliments are ten- 
dered on the excellence and character- 
ful appearance of the specimens you 
submit. Layout in most of them is 
clever, and you make use of color ina 
way that is at once pleasing and im- 
pressive. Especially interesting speci- 
mens are your folder, “A Free Offer,” 
a striking layout, your business card 
(folder style), and the blotters. The 
cover of your bridge-score pad is a 
beauty, too. In fact the only fault we 
feel inclined to mention is with the 
crowding of lines evident in some of 
your letterheads, most of which, like 
the other items, are of impressive in- 
formal layout. There are precious few 
type faces which even in upper and 
lower case are not helped by an addi- 
tional one or two points of spacing. 

A. M. Puitites, Watertown, New 
York.—First pages of the News, bul- 
letin of Bagley & Sewall, are excellent 
and impressive. Except for the use of 
extra-condensed Cheltenham Bold in 
the panel of the one for July no fault 
can be found with any of them. The 
contrast of shapes here is far too pro- 
nounced. Display is too weak on the 
inner spread of this bulletin, too little 
larger than the text to count, and no 
advantage is gained by the use of two 
contrasting display types, sans serif 
and Cheltenham Bold. We consider, 
furthermore, that the cubist face used 
in the titles on the center spread of the 
May issue is harmful to appearance, 
and being altogether in caps the mat- 
ter is not at all clear. Finally nothing 
of impressiveness is added, while good 
looks and clarity are harmed, through 
the introduction of the cubist Nubian 
on the June spread. Arrangement of 
all the spreads, however, is good. 

ARTYPE PRINTING ComPANy, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama.—While all your 
blotters are excellent we can’t see any 
advantage in the black dot above the 
name on the one covering letterheads. 
We also direct your attention to the 








extremely wide space between the ty » 
words of the first displayed line. La 
out, however, is impressive and colo:s 
are excellent. Although you did an e 
ceptionally good job with the silver: 
blotter we believe that, in view of tie 
brilliance of the metallic surface, the 
type is a trifle weak. It is rather difii- 
cult to read, due to the glare, whe: 
the piece is held at certain angles. Ex- 
cept for the black squares on the ceu- 
ter spread which draw attention away 
from the type you did a good job on 
the folder for the Protective Life In- 
surance Company. Rather than using 
such meaningless dots you might have 
made the word “Men,” appearing at 








WE TAKE A 
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A customer once enthused over 
the quality of our work. He was so 
insistent that we almost believed him. 
Seeking confirmation of his opinion 
(and our optimism) we packed up a 
bunch of samples and mailed them to 
the “Inland Printer.” Here's what 
they said: 


6 Beautiful is the one word which ade- 
quately represents the quality of the 
i that ule shies eh 





are impressive, too, as a result of that 
beauty and also of forceful display 
and the effective use of colors. Let 
us see more of your excellent work. 9? 


PS. The “Inland Printer” is the 
leading business and technical journal 
of the world in the Printing industry, 
and an acknowledged authority on 
things typographical. 


FRANK 


DANIELS trp. 


Producers of 

DISTINCTLY 

DISTINCTIVE PRINTING 

at 158 Wellington St., Perth, Phone B1583 











A snappy and suitable sketch enlivens this 
interesting blotter from Australia and in 
consequence of the postscript The Inland 
Printer hereby also takes a pleased bow 


the start of each paragraph on page 
three, larger and bolder, though this 
already appears to be somewhat em- 
phasized. Few do as well with metallic 
ink as you, especially in overprinting. 

K. H. Stark, of Long Island City, 
New York.—Fada Sales for August is 
interesting as to layout and upon the 
whole is rather impressive. Presswork 
on the cover seems to lack punch, be- 
ing gray looking, although the weak- 
ness, apparent almost wholly in the 
illustration, suggests that the trouble 
with the picture is a lack in contrast 
rather than ink or printing. The de- 
sign is modern and impressive, even if 
the name is subordinated more than is 
customary. However, emphasizing a 
sentence which has advertising value 
over the name of the bulletin is quite 
justified. We like the handling of the 
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iges of text except where, as on page 
10, the two-toned rectangular corner 
piece is used. This detracts measur- 
ably from the attention the illustra- 
tions should get and, being ornament 
pure and simple, we would say that, 
while something of the nature seems 
desirable to square and give balance 
to the pages, whatever it is should be 
less conspicuous. The sans serif chosen 
for the text is not as legible as a good 
roman would be; in short the style is 
essentially a display letter. 

Fox River Paper Company, Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin —‘‘Papers of Char- 
acter,” an advertising portfolio of the 
characterful advertisements that you 


] 





Tue illustration is supposed to 
represent the DANIELS staff. The 
artist(?) said it would draw business 
(clever fellow). In future he shall 
not be allowed to draw anything 
but his wages—as a printer. For 
he’s a darn good printer. In fact 
they all are, and “the everlasting 
team work of every bloomin’ soul” * 
enables us to provide a printing 
service not easily duplicated— at 
prices clients are pleased to pay. 





*This bit pinched 
from Kipling 


Frank we Ltd. 


PRINTERS 


o> (Print Good 














158 Wellington St., Perth 
Telephone B1583 











Companion to the blotter on the opposite 
page, in so far as source and handling are 
concerned, this one emphasizes the good 
results possible by teamwork of employes 


have run in graphic-arts publications 
and embodying text emphasizing the 
importance of your new campaign, is 
a commendable piece of work on the 
part of all concerned and should im- 
press paper merchants. The manner in 
which successive advertisements carry 
on and make known the outstanding 
merits of the rag-content bond paper, 
“Cleanliness,” “Strength,” “Uniform- 
ity,” etc., is educational as well as im- 
pressive. And more striking than the 
advertisements, particularly because of 
the colors, are the smart folders titled 
the same as the advertisements, in fact 
they are models of advanced graphic- 
arts endeavor. Our hat is off to the 
leading paper manufacturers for hav- 
ing in recent years inspired the printer 
—at least the wide-awake and pro- 
gressive printer—to greater and finer 


effort. Their work is fully appreciated 
as yet only by the better printers but 
by more every day, thanks to the pa- 
per industry’s advanced conception of 
up-to-date advertising values. 
EuGENE Printinc Company, Eu- 
gene, Oregon.—While extremely neat 
and equally well arranged, the blotter 
featuring Bodoni and commenting on 
Tue INLAND PRINTER’s Typographical 
Scoreboard indicating the face to be 
the most widely used in magazine ad- 
vertising talks too much in a whisper. 
The more important features of dis- 
play are too small. It is too bad, also, 
that the reference grouping below the 
main text group was not spaced out a 
little bit farther. Compare the effect 
of those four lines with those above 
and note the cramped appearance. The 
envelope corner is of interesting lay- 
out but the rules are too heavy in re- 
lation to the type, which on that score 
is likely to be overlooked. The same 
criticism also applies to the statement 
where the same design, modified to fit 
the different space, is utilized. We do 
not care for your letterhead on which 
you have used an old-time newspaper 
head-letter face of condensed form. It 
isn’t the place for such a type. On the 
whole, however, the sample indicates 
considerable promise, and the explor- 
ing nature of the fellow who worked 
out the design is commendable. 
Roycrort Press, Wellington, New 
Zealand.—It is a pleasure to have you 
state that during the eighteen months 
in which you have been reading THE 
INLAND PRINTER you “have received 
abundantly sound information from 
your practical articles.” It is an equal 
pleasure to examine the examples of 
your outstanding craftsmanship sent 
“for criticism.” Rather it is going to 
be“commendation,” for in the leading 
essentials these items compare favor- 
ably with the better-grade work done 
anywhere. They are smooth, impres- 
sive, and distinguished by the intelli- 
gent and effective use of color. We are 
particularly impressed with the illus- 
trated folder-letter showing excellent 
views of your modern plant. We have 
only one suggestion to make and that 
is to overcome the tendency to place 
too much spacing between words. The 
best prevailing practice is to use four- 
to-em spaces as a standard, more only 
when absolutely necessary. In recog- 
nition of the merits of this closer spac- 
ing many printers having intertype or 
linotype machines are using extra-thin 
spacebands, which is a comparatively 
recent development, by the way. 
SPRINGFIELD PRINTING AND BIND- 
inc Company, of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts—While the typography is a 
bit off color due to selection and han- 
dling, and especially on the title page, 
the folder “A Glimpse Through the 
Windows,” etc., is powerful by rea- 
son of the angular cutting across the 
top of this sheet which results when 
folded in such clever extensions of tri- 
angular form. The words, “Binding,” 
“Composition,” “Presswork,” show- 
ing in alternate layers as it were, make 


On dark red and very rough hand-made quality paper with deckled 
edges, as suggested here, the original of this house-organ cover by Carl 
J. H. Anderson, one of the country’s leading typographers, scores high 
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FRANKLIN 


Crier 


Summer Number - 1932 


Published for Advertisers by 
FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 





This title page is not only in keeping with the cover reproduced above 
but constitutes additional evidence of Mr. Anderson’s unusual ability 
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an interesting, impressive effect. Probably the 
most interesting feature is the use of cut-out 
panels on the right-hand pages, which other- 
wise are overprinted, suggesting bricks. Under 
cellophane or another glass-like material half- 
tone views of the interior of your plant ap- 
pear printed on another sheet over which the 
sheet with the brick pattern, having the glass- 
window effect, is glued down. This idea is a 
valuable one in handling any book or folder 
and might be developed even farther, a weak- 
ness being the wrinkling caused by the gluing 
together of layers essential to creating the de- 
sired suggestion of looking through windows. 
C. F. Grant, Columbus, Ohio.—Your busi- 
ness card is excellent, as are the inside pages of 
the folder “She’s Never Still From 
Five to Ten,” the latter in spite of = 
extreme contrasts in the form of 
types used. The condensed block 
type is used only for copy deserv- 
ing of extreme contrast, of which, 
fortunately, there is little. A word 
or two in such a contrast is per- 
missible considering present taste 
and the advantage of keeping type 
work fresh and changing, but too 
many overdo this. While we con- 
sider the color bands at the back 
of each of the first and third pages 
detract from the attention prop- 
erly due illustration and copy the 
pages would be colorless without 
them. Color might have been in- 
troduced, however, by means not 
so objectionable. The two over- 
printed triangles are also powerful 
attention-arresting features likely 
to be ever in the eyes of the recip- 
ients, thus taking their minds off 
the main issue. We suggest in clos- 
ing that display is spotty, there 
being too many points of eye ap- 
peal. But the item has character 
and will not be passed without a 
good look from the recipient. 
PETER W. SHOOKNER, of Bronx, 
New York.—Specimens submitted 
by you score high in novelty, and 
that is one valuable quality from 








As a thermometer 
drops below normal, 
so it goes back up. 





WitiiaAmM G. Jounston Company, of Pitts- 
burgh.—There’s invariably an idea and a les- 
son in the work you send us. This time it’s 
the entirely unusual and very striking booklet 
“Reveille,” several pages of which are being 
reproduced. Having no liking for a condensed 
block type the writer can recognize the merits 
of its distinction and impressiveness. Admir- 
able also, in the same sense, are the die-cut 
circular letters. Folded over on the letterheads 
of the regulation size an extension of the one 
sheet, but considerably smaller, carries a fac- 
simile of some page of the booklet, each of 
which features some angle of your varied ser- 
vice. To get the booklet recipients of the let- 
ters must return the extension from one of the 
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result in a brilliant victory. 


$@¢ 


in the future. BUY LUMBER NOW WHILE PRICES ARE 
IN YOUR FAVOR. PUT YOUR DOLLARS TO WORK. 


As prices have dropped in the past months, surely they will rise > 


TURNER-FARBER-LOVE 


SALES CO., INC. 
HARDWOOD AND COTTONWOOD LUMBER 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


TDLaxin. continuous 


effort is the key to success. How many times 
has a man given up, when a little more 
patience, a little more effort, would have 
brought success. Sometimes things seem 
darkest when really they are on the upturn. just above for the sake of balance 
A little more determination, a little more | 
work, and what seemed a dismal failure may 





another piece of printing and has no feature 
which would set up anything like an irresis 
tible urge to do business with you. To accom 
plish that ought to be the ambition of ever, 
printer when turning out publicity for himsel! 
The cover featured by an all-over halftone o 
a scenic view, with cut-out panels for nam 
and title of the picture, is fair enough, althoug!, 
a common idea. It would be a lot better ii 
the oval panel containing the name and date 
were considerably larger. (In fact, it is bette 
in the reverse color on the September number. } 
Except for the incomplete border around the 
poem, “Say Something Good,” and the com 
monplace and characterless running heads, the 
text pages are not bad. However, the arrange 
ment is in all respects conventional 
while different display types, sans 
serif, Cooper Black, and Goudy 
Bold, used as the display features, 
contribute to the condition which 
makes the publication merely or- 

dinary in its appearance. 
Hutt Municrpat TECHNICAL 
Co.iece, Hull; England.—We like 
the cover of your 1931-1932 Year 
Book and the colors, black, gold, 
and a delicate blue-gray, on light- 
brown stock appear excellent. We 
might suggest that the ribbon ef- 
fect at the bottom should not ex- 
tend beyond the sunburst effect of 
flat panels around the title matter 


in the design, but the appearance 
is nevertheless impressive, charac- 
terful, and pleasing. The title page, 
on the contrary, is poor, the type 
being too small in relation to the 
page and particularly with no bor- 
der to give to the page form and 
weight. Spacing between words in 
the subtitle set in the italic caps is 
decidedly poor, entirely too wide. 
Spacing between words, it is well 
to remember, ought never to be 
wider than the space between the 
lines. An excellent page is the one 
containing the names of members 
of the staff and the quality of the 





the standpoint of attracting atten- 
tion, without which any item of 
printing fails. Typography is good, 





SANTEE RIVER HARDWOOD CO., St. Stephen, S. C. 


work on the display specimens is 
without exception good, in some 
cases excellent. It is a book of de- 








but not outstanding. We feel that 


and Larry Couillard, a folder hav- 

ing an overextension of about one inch from 
the top, should be larger, the extension being 
deeper, of course, to accommodate the larger 
type suggested. While the need felt for some 
ornamentation on (he spread of this piece was 
probably justified, we think something more 
significant, also not so distracting, might have 
been selected than the rules at the left-hand 
edge. However, the type gets a good showing 
and the point is therefore not very important. 
Crowding is a serious fault in the text of the 
blotter for the Boulevard Auto Repair Shop 
as we are certain, on reéxamination, you will 
recognize. “Will You Say When” is the prize 
of the bunch and demonstrates most effectively 
the value of two-sided paper. By a tricky fold 
- and die-cutting, the effect on the front is of 
two white triangles at top and bottom and 
one of goldenrod hue, double the size of the 
others, at the front. This item will be shown 
with others of its kind in a later issue. 
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3 Es An effective “‘picture’’ made up from rule features this display. It is among 
the text on the front of the piece the last things done by the Memphis typographer, P. L. Pickens, prior to his 
entitled “Time,” for Carl Mayer death, which is sad news to many who have benefited from studying his work 


letters on which the facsimile of a page ap- 
pears and on the reverse side of which a cou- 
pon form is printed. In the reproductions being 
made from the booklet readers are directed 
to consider especially the strong contrasts of 
color tones. These make one sit up and take 
notice if anything will. We likewise admire 
the striking announcement of the Craftsmen’s 
Club meeting at which our old and printing- 
wise friend, Summerfield Eney, of the Cham- 
pion Coated Paper Company’s staff of experts, 
was the speaker. It is quite effective. 
COMMERCIAL PRINTERS, LIMITED, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta——While the deep red used on the 
letterhead of Lakeside Coals, Limited, is very 
good for the illustration outlined in black it 
is very bad for the two panels just below. For 
use with type matter printed in black a red 
should incline toward orange. While of good 
average quality, Commercialad, your house- 
organ, is not distinctive. It impresses as merely 
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cided contrasts, so much so it is 
hard to believe it was all produced 
in the same office. Extraordinary 
spacing in between words, evident 
as well in the otherwise effective departmental 
title pages, is the outstanding fault, and imme- 
diate steps ought to be taken to correct this. 
Presswork throughout is commendable. 
NEENAH Paper Company, Neenah, Wiscon- 
sin.—Again we must praise you for the help- 
fulness of the service you render to printers 
through the portfolios of suggestive letterheads 
and other forms. May more and more of the 
printers of America tap this source of ideas 
by means of which, through improving service, 
they can increase their profits, also the use of 
high-class paper. This latest portfolio, “Good 
Taste,” not only carries some excellent letter- 
head suggestions but in a folder entitled “The 
Letterhead Question,” which is included, and 
which is equally impressive in design, some 
sound advice. Though addressed to “consum- 
ers,” the users of stationery rather than the 
producers (printers), the text is helpful to the 
printers, arming them with an array of good 


















Importance of certain aptitudes 


, 


ee ERHAPS the only excuse for printing 
this little book is the joy its making has given me. 

First, my idea of success is finding happiness in chosen 
work —with sufficient money reward to secure the maxi- 
mum amount of leisure for study and meditation. Build 
a strong door to keep out the winds of depression and 
poverty. Provide a happy home for my family, and lend 
a helping hand where possible. 

I asked a young printer friend, who had read the major 
portion of the manuscript, to give his candid opinion of 
its worth. He said, frankly, he guessed it was all right; but 


thought it contained nothing really new. His answer struck 
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Oscar WILDE'S 
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HAPPY |) RINCE 


PRINTED BY 
FRANK MCCAFFREY 
AT HIS DOGWOOD PRESS 


IN SEATTLE 


++ PRIN IN ARAN AN 


1931 











It has been but a short time since Frank McCaffrey, of Seattle, opened his covers and specimen inside pages of his latest commendable efforts. The cover 
Private Dogwood Press, yet he has established himself as a leader among those of the ‘‘Happy Prince’’ features bands of delicate primrose, pale green, pink, and 
capable of producing the finest de luxe books anyone could require. Here are the rose-pink with reed brown and type gold. The background of the other is red 
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REVEILLE 


business-building suggestions. If there is any 
criticism of the model letterheads it applies to 
almost all the paper concerns issue, namely too 
many are drawn headings and of a type the 
average printer is not often called upon to ex- 
ecute. Nevertheless, though all do not see it, a 
hand-lettered design may, and frequently does, 
offer an idea adaptable to type interpretation. 
Keep up the good work. One of the interesting 
letterheads, and one almost any printer could 
reproduce, is shown on another page. 
COMMERCIAL PRINTING AND LiITHOGRAPH- 
1nG Company, Akron, Ohio.—Thanks a lot 
for the copy of the B. F. Goodrich Company’s 
brochure “New Feathers for the Peacock”’; it 
is the richest, the most attractive, the most im- 
pressive, and the most distinctive piece of de 
luxe advertising we have seen this season, at 
least in so far as the graphic arts are con- 
cerned. Uniform credit must be given to the 
art staff of the Goodrich company for the de- 
signing and illustrations, and to the Medbury- 
Ward Company for the engravings, which are 
remarkable examples of the four-color proc- 
ess. It is interesting to note, and the mention 
may prove helpful to other readers, that two 
kinds of black ink were used, halftone and 
“overprint,” the latter where printing had to 
be done over the numerous printed metallic 
surfaces—indeed, more than enough to strike 
terror to the average printer and pressman. 
To suitably illustrate one of the many tire il- 
lustrations one halftone is printed in silver in 
connection with two black plates, those for the 
side wall of the tire, in both black and silver, 
being 100-line screen while the remainder of 
the subject is 120-line. The reason for the 100- 
screen was to keep it somewhat deeper and 
coarser and, of course, the overprint black had 
to be the same screen. A copy of this brochure 
is a liberal education in various branches of 
the graphic arts for any printer. 
WaLker-RackiirF Company, New Haven, 
Connecticut.—You are doing a good job on 
the Connecticut and Boston motorist publica- 
tions. We like the standard cover of the Bos- 
ton number exceptionally well, although we 
would admire it more if the special features 
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The striking cover design, the inside front of cover 
(white ink on black stock), and characteristic page 
of text from booklet of and by the William G. John- 
ston Company, of Pittsburgh. Visualize the contrasty 
effects on a page 6 by 10 inches in size and you will 
recognize something impossible to disregard 


were set in the smart sans serif utilized for the 
name and other lines instead of Ultra Bodoni. 
The latter face constitutes a rather disagree- 





fice to- 


You Who Write— 
You Who Should Write— 


ae = i = el ee 








Here’s a trick fold that is tricky. As seen above it is 
folded to somewhat over 34 by 64 inches from a 
flat sheet 18 inches long by 6% inches wide. The 
three reversed bands at the right appear at widely 
separated points on the full flat sheet, the first and 
second being respectively in the center and extreme 
right-hand edge of one side with ‘‘and you”’ at the 
right-hand edge of the other side (inside) of the sheet 
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Mercuanoisins ... biggest of all sales words 


An instrument of precision, keen as surgeon's scalpel, microscopic in ite 
power to discover sales where no business was thought to exist, and then 
to pile it up into Volume. 

Merchandising begins as an Idea in the mind of some man who is exhaustive 
in his understanding of every step in your chain of distribution. Sometimes 
It exists in Idea Form throughout a whole brilliant campaign of execution. 
Or it may call in art, copy, printing and all the paraphernalia of Advertising 
and Display. In either case it begins to work the moment your salesmen 
tuck it into their heads and their grips. They are immediately stimulated 
and rendered doubly effective by the knowledge that they have something 
more than your naked product to conjure with. They go to your Wholesalers, 
if they are a part of your system, and say, “This powerful thing we are going 
to do to help you sell your Dealers." On the strength of this pledged assist- 
ance, your Wholesalers place orders. They in turn pass it on to their 
salesmen—who also are stimulated to renewed interest and effort. These 
salesmen pase it to Dealers, who see the value of the Idea, and place orders. 
Usually « Merchandising Idea becomes operative in the hands of the Dealer. 
This is ideal, because the ability of your Dealers to make final distribution 
of your product, determines the activity of every Middleman. Each man 
all down the line will be able to sell to his successor on the obvious ability 
of the Dealer—last man in the chain—to move the product to the public. 
This is just one application out of almost unlimited ppssibilities. The only 
way to handle this subject thoroughly is by personal conference—and this 
the WILLIAM GC. JOHNSTON COMPANY respectfully invites. 











able contrast and does not contribute anything 
of character and emphasis to compensate for 
the unpleasant appearance this combination 
creates. Though some of the headings inside are 
crowded we do like the text pages, especially 
where, as in some instances, there is a lot of 
open space above and at the sides of the heads. 
We advocate doing away with the old-fash- 
ioned running head at the top with the rule 
beneath and using a simple line of type at the 
bottom of each page and at the back. The rule 
has a cheapening effect. Most of the ads are 
commonplace, set apparently with very little 
thought as to the importance and potency of 
distinction in layout, also with the lines so 
crowded at times a reader might be discour- 
aged from reading. We might add that this 
is a common fault and that, despite it, these 
advertisements compare favorably with the 
general run. The cover of the March Connec- 
ticut Motorist is particularly impressive but 
the text is so like the Boston publication and 
the same faults are so evident that there is no 
need of comment. The several advertisements 
submitted in the two portfolios are excellent, 
far superior to most in the publications. 

Tue Comet Press, Brooklyn, New York.— 
In layout and lettering your business card is 
characterful and effective. It would be better, 
however, if the lines were not so close together 
and if the address were not printed in such 
a drab color. While quite all right for the flat 
masses, bands across top and bottom, the color 
is too weak in tone for lettering, at least of 
the size found here. It is regrettable that the 
line was not incorporated in the black plate. 
Your letterhead is not at all modern (Roy T. 
Porte would call it, and quite rightly, “Model 
T” kind because it is no different from hun- 
dreds in use twenty-five years ago, paneled as 
it is with the different copy features scattered 
here and there in the corners and elsewhere). 
Despite the paneling the form lacks unity, a 
prime essential to good design; it suggests sev- 
eral things instead of one. Generally speaking 
the same is true of the label whereon, to an 
even greater degree, there is not sufficient: con- 
trast in the type sizes. The lines at the top are 
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Our own English alphabet, as adapted from the 
Greek by the Latins, has survived with surprisingly 
little change for nearly 3000 years. The Latin alpha- 
bet, as spread by the Roman conquests, became the 
base of most of the modern European languages. 

D, meaning da/eth or door among the Phoenicians, 

A 

came from the sign EX representing the opening of 
their tents—the only door known in those days. A 
variation of this is the Hieratic sign ya in which 
practically the same lines are curved. In another of 
the Semitic races the hand C_~_~ was used to rep- 


resent D. 
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Two hundred thousand words in the English lan- 
guage —to write any or all, one needs only to learn 
the twenty-six signs of our alphabet. To write an 
ordinary business letter or read a book in Chinese it 
is necessary to know from six to seven thousand 
groups of characters. This many are required to ex- 
press the forty or fifty thousand words in the Chinese 
language. 

Only twenty-six simple signs —our alphabet —yet 
what marvels of simplicity and power! 

The earliest approach to an alphabet contained no 
vowels. The letter E is closely associated ‘with H, 
the sign for which is generally supposed to mean a 


window. 
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The most ancient of all existing books is considered 
to be the Papyrus Prisse, found in a tomb of the 
eleventh dynasty —older by many centuries than the 
time of Moses and probably older than the time of 
Abraham. It is described as a stray waif which has 
floated down to us from the days of the very childhood 
of the world. 

This papyrus, consisting of 18 pages, is the most 
perfect specimen of the Heiretic (abridged form of 
Heiroglyphic writing) of early times. Its subject is 
the moralizing of an aged sage who deplored the 
deterioration of his age and lamented the good old 
times which had passed away. 


The Phoenecians called F Yaw or Wau meaning 
nail or peg—a hook . It is represented in Heiro- 
glyphics by the horned asp. F was not required in 
Latin to represent the sounds V or W and thereby 
became a separate letter. 
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The initial trio of this informative series of blotters was shown in The Inland Printer for August. Copyrighted by Mr. McCaffrey, they are shown by permission 


quite crowded and the poor effect created is 
accentuated through exceptionally wide letter- 
spacing. One good point to remember—and it 
seems we have had to mention it more often 
than usual this month—is that the space be- 
tween words should never be permitted to be 
wider than the space between lines of the mat- 
ter in question. When it is, words of the line 
which belong together and express one thought 
are made to appear separate entities. You will 
see this effect in the two address lines. 
LEICESTER COLLEGES OF ART AND TECHNOL- 
ocy, Leicester, England.—While we do not 
like the cover for the “Printing Year Book,” 
the silvered stock lends distinction and makes 
it impressive. One reason we do not admire the 
design is that with the lines of type so widely 
letter-spaced the letters blend in with the large 
periods spaced about an inch apart over all the 
open space to form a decorative pattern as it 
were. In consequence the title does not stand 
out clearly and decisively. This is altogether 
aside from design but strikes at the very foun- 
dation of all good typography, legibility, and 
clarity otherwise. Type is subordinated to an 
extent that should never be the case. Though 
the objection to the cover page is not to be 
found, we are not impressed by the title page. 
Spacing is too close between lines, considering 
the size of the type and page and too wide 
between words, especially in the second line. 
On the whole the page is lacking in good form, 
style, and grace. The next page containing the 
list of names is extremely crowded. But enough 
of the adverse, and on with the praise. The bal- 
ance of the brochure—and this is one—is ex- 


cellent, representative of the best typography, 
both in display and text, and presswork, too. 
We also appreciate the booklet, “The Arms of 
the City of Leicester,” a beautiful and inter- 
esting keepsake in spite of the fact that the 
title page would be improved if spacing be- 
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Illustrating how rules may be utilized to create 
atmosphere. The title page of an advertising folder 
produced by the Bradford Press, of Portland, Maine 
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tween the lines were materially increased and 
if the lines of text were spaced one point far- 
ther apart. The equal of this work is not pro- 
duced in many schools of printing and sur- 
passed we should say in none. 

LEsLikE E. Loysen, Rochester, New York.— 
While we cannot see the solid wedge-shaped 
mass as an “L” on the envelope, we recognize 
good features in the Type Book it brought us. 
The cover is impressive with the single word 
“Type” in large size Publicity Gothic, a rug- 
ged and characterful letter, by the way, which 
although not new is quite suitable for use dur- 
ing the present sans-serif vogue. We regret the 
whole design was done in the one style, as the 
Caslon Bold used for the lines across top and 
bottom does not key in precisely and it takes 
away from the thoroughbred effect the page 
would have otherwise. Although the lines are 
crowded, the title page is of good design but 
the contents page, whereon the name of each 
type face is set in the particular style, is en- 
tirely too crowded, the character of the dif- 
ferent faces is not shown to good advantage, 
and reading is made difficult. Turning to the 
next two pages, ask yourself the question: Are 
the display examples attractive? The card for 
the Easter Dance is terribly crowded, full of 
type too large for the card and with three en- 
tirely different styles of type employed, two 
of them so-called modernistic faces now passé. 
Such a piece of work cannot by any conceiv- 
able stretch of the imagination draw business, 
rather it is likely to frighten business away 
because whatever some of us who work with 
types may think regarding their purpose the 
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“layman” who buys what we produce looks 
first to clarity. Type, do not forget, is a means 
to an end and the end is to influence readers, 
something it cannot do if the type cannot, or 
will not, be read. We cannot imagine a worse 
combination of any two types than that of the 
Bamboo with Shaded Copperplate Gothic on 
the Fen Beauty Shoppe announcement. 


(Typographical Truths) and in particular with 
the masthead which is complex as a result of 
conflicting, pronounced display units, and un- 
pleasing because of the cubist type—now but 
a few years old, named Broadway. It is amaz- 
ing how little is seen of the Broadway today as 
compared with three and four years ago when 
the editor of this department was dubbed re- 
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1859 HILLHURST AVENUE, LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 
PHONE OLYMPIA 5414 


Five letterheads which are brimful of possibilities for suggestion. Credit for them belongs, in order, to the 
Neenah Paper Company, Rag Content Paper Manufacturers, Paul Ressinger (Chicago designer), and the 
printing concerns named on the final pair. On the original of Keller-Crescent’s the second color was a faint 
and suitable green-gray tint, while that of the Golden Quill Press was printed in three colors, the reversed 
name band being vermilion, the rules and feather pen gold, and the lines of type across the bottom black 


Tue Roya Press, Long Beach, California. 

-You may feel mighty proud of your efforts 
to give the Southern California business men a 
printing and advertising service equal to the 
most exacting requirements. The specimens on 
hand evidence decided skill in all departments, 
typography being impressive and expressive, 
and presswork topnotch. The booklet, “Rock- 
gas,” is a particularly fine example, your suc- 
cess with metallic ink thereon being especially 
noteworthy. The piece is strictly modern, yet 
in no sense bizarre and in no instance do de- 
sign and layout features overshadow the mes- 
sage, indeed they contribute, as they should, to 
its impressiveness and clarity. Our only criti- 
cism has to do with the house-organ Royal T’s 
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actionary by the typographical reds because he 
refused to embrace as worthy contributions to 
the art of printing this and similar weird and 
exotic styles. To obtain evidence of this pro- 
nounced change which has taken place all one 
has to do is consult the files of metropolitan 
newspapers then and now. If the term is suit- 
able almost everyone has gone “reactionary,” 
at least far fewer are doing tricks with type at 
the expense of clarity, the prime essential. 

H. M. Ives & Sons, Topeka, Kansas.—We 
are pleased to have you as a new contributor 
and to realize, as the specimens of work you 
send demonstrate, the possibility of displaying 
something from you later that will delight and 
enlighten other readers is quite manifest. Only 


the colors employed keep us from making r: 
productions of one or two of these pieces, th. 
blotters especially. It has long been our view 
that about the best copy for a blotter is mac. 
up from just the firm’s name, business, tel:- 
phone and address, dressed up to be so attra: 
tive that recipients will keep and use it, ye: 
with the features made as prominent as is con- 
sistent. Without other matter, too, the name 
has to be impressed effectively whenever the 
blotter is used, something that will not be true 
when there is considerable other matter such 
as no one is likely to read more than once. The 
large blotter with the hand-cut circle around 
the top of the large “I,” printed in blue and 
starting your name, scores high. It is not only 
impressive but has distinction. Our only criti- 
cism is that the six-point rule printed in light 
blue across the stock should be a bit higher, as 
it crowds the name line too closely. The two 
lines below are spaced too close together. The 
tendency to letter-space excessively and allow 
ornament to overshadow type, such as on the 
fronts of the two time-table forms, should be 
curbed. We have a feeling, too, that the main 
type group on your interesting and effective 
letterhead would be better if the words were 
arranged to avoid the angle in the contour at 
the right side. If the word “printers” were 
flush with “Ives” on the right and its start to 
the left of the large “I” the effect would be 
better. The “I” is big enough to stand to the 
right of the start of the word “Printers.” In- 
deed, odd though it may seem, it is almost too 
large, so much higher than the letters “ves” as 
to make one uncertain as to whether it’s an “I.” 
Tue Lonc Isianp Press, Port Jefferson Sta- 
tion, New York.—We would characterize the 
work you do as of honest, commercial grade, 
better than the product of about 95 per cent 
of printers and yet lacking the spark—it might 
be said of genius—which stamps printing as 
being of the highest grade. To achieve the lat- 
ter you will have to avoid the use, except on 
occasions, of such types as Parsons, Della Rob- 
bia, and Hobo. The finest results cannot be 
achieved without the finest types and while 
there are places where each of those mentioned 
is as good a selection as could be made, these 
are rare. Certainly none of the three is suitable 
for any large range of work. In caps as used, 
the Della Robbia is good for the title of the 
folder “The Kiddies Spend an Evening With 
A. A. Milne”; it makes a fine combination with 
the monogram and the rule border. We would 
like the border much better, however, if the 
rules were joined with corners instead of being 
butted. There is a suggestion of sloppy work- 
manship in a border arranged as this one is. 
Because of the decorative and informal char- 
acter of some of the letters Parsons should be 
used always as upper and lower case—never 
altogether in capitals—just as should Old Eng- 
lish. We note a tendency in many of the pieces 
to space lines too closely, especially in display 
where the crowding is more noticeable than in 
the case of text composition. Just to mention 
the two specimens we consider best, two which 
we do not believe anyone could improve, con- 
sider the letterheads of The Men’s Shop, set in 
Hobo, and that of the architect, Daniel Perry. 
Each has character and distinction ; each gives 
thorough consideration to suitability ; and you 
will note that although extremely simple they 
are not at all alike, as some might tell you such 
simple arrangements are bound to be. Exami- 
nation of these gives point to our remarks just 
preceding such as nothing else could. 
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Cheap Copy Service Is Expensive 


for Printers in the Long Run 


* By MAXWELL DROKE 


A FRIEND of mine, a free-lance 
advertising agent, has for a number of 
years been working for a small furniture 
manufacturer with considerable success 
and some small profit. Recently, how- 
ever, when he called to discuss plans for 
acontemplated mailing piece, he was in- 
formed that there was nothing for him. 

“The‘A’ Printing Company,” said the 
manufacturer, “is going to get out this 
mailing piece for us. They have agreed 
to make the layout and write the copy 
without extra charge to us. Your work 
has always been entirely satisfactory, 
old fellow, and we’d like to do business 
with you; but in times such as these we 
can’t afford to pay you when we can get 
the service for nothing from another!” 


Poor bargain for both 


If this were but an isolated instance it 
wouldn’t be worthy of note. But I find 
so many printers turning to the “free 
service” idea, in a desperate attempt to 
bring in business, that it seems to me 
the issue is worthy of some careful con- 
sideration. Just the other day I heard, 
through the usual “grapevine” connec- 
tions, that the proprietor of a small busi- 
ness had admitted that a local printer 
gave him “two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars’ worth of service with a fifty-dollar 
printing order.” An evident exaggera- 
tion, of course. But the point is that this 
business man is sure he has struck a 
shrewd bargain. And the printer prob- 
ably is congratulating himself on land- 
ing an order “without competition.” I 
am wondering if both of these gentle- 
men may not be mistaken. 

I am not among those who contend 
that the printer should steer clear of the 
“service department.” As a matter of 
fact, I have stoutly contended for ten 
years that the capable, responsible, well 
financed printer is the logical man to go 
into the direct-advertising business. But 
he should recognize, at the outset, that 


When your copy fails to produce results for customers, 


it costs you the future business of such houses. Employ 


a good merchandiser and charge enough for his services 


it 7s a business. And, if he is to prosper, 
it must be operated on sound business 
principles and not on the cheap, catch- 
penny premium plan. 

The idea of treating copy and layouts 
on the basis of what the theatrical folks 
term ‘“‘an extra added attraction” is as 
inconsistent as omitting a charge for pa- 
per, composition, or presswork. In the 
final analysis it is nothing more nor less 
than a form of price cutting, and as such 
is subject to vicious consequences. 

For a time the printer who adopts the 
happy plan of giving “free service” may 
get some business on the strength of this 
talking point. He may even delude him- 
self into the belief that he is building on 
a sound foundation. But his elation will 
be short-lived. Soon other printers will 


Fi 


Ben Franklin’s 
Epitaph 
The Body of Benjamin Franklin, 
Printer, 
(Like the cover of an old book, its con- 
tents torn out, stripped of its lettering 
and gilding ) 
Lies here, food for the worms, 
But the work itself shall not perish, for 
it will, as he believes, 
Appear once more in a new and more 


beautiful edition, 
Corrected and amended by the Author. 


Benjamin Franklin, printer and statesman, preferred 
to be known to fame as a printer, as his self-written 
epitaph proves. Crombie Allen, writing for the Cali- 
fornia Publisher, says this beautiful tribute to the 
immortality of the soul has found equal favor with 
men in other professions. It might well be the high 
spot of your next mailing piece to printing prospects 


fall in line. They too will begin to talk 
loudly of “free service,” and the net re- 
sult will be merely to burden themselves 
with still another expensive and profit- 
less “trade custom.” 

But this is not the worst of it. Those 
printers who deliberately debase crea- 
tive service, by teaching their customers 
to value it at a standard lower than me- 
chanical production, are throwing away 
the most precious prestige-building ele- 
ment at their command. Emerson, you 
may recall, once said that a single idea 
may have greater weight than the labor 
of all the men, animals, and engines for 
a century. Creative service is merely an 
expression of ideas. Yet the printer says, 
in effect, that these ideas are of so little 
value that he can afford to “throw in” 
his mental impressions with a few thou- 
sand type impressions. It would be far 
more consistent to hang out a sign “Free 
Printing’ —and charge for the service! 


Make it worth buying! 


If such service is not good enough to 
carry an adequate price, then it is not 
good enough to give away! In the long 
run nothing is quite so expensive to the 
buyer—and the purveyor—of printing 
as mediocre advertising copy and ama- 
teur art. Presswork, composition, paper, 
plates, postage, and mailing are more or 
less fixed factors. Not much can be done 
about them. But it is the artwork and 
copy—and the basic idea back of these 
elements—that determine success. 

I know a case—indeed, I know doz- 
ens of them; but for the moment let me 
cite to you a single instance. A retailer 
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commissioned his printer to “get up a 
mailing piece.” He did. The layout and 
finished drawings were the product of a 
local art-school student; and the printer 
himself hacked out a few paragraphs of 
copy. The mailing fell flat, and the cus- 
tomer was sorely disappointed. 


There is a silver lining 

Subsequently a practical merchandis- 
ing man took hold of this proposition, 
and in some way contrived to induce the 
badly burned merchant to part with a 
reasonable service cost. The result was 
an increase of 400 per cent in returns! 
This is no fairy tale. It happened! And 
it is happening every day where capable 
craftsmen turn their talents and their 
time to the merchandising problems of 
modern business in various lines. 

That printer had the opportunity and 
threw it away. Other printers are throw- 
ing away comparable opportunities ev- 
ery day by limiting themselves to the 
sort of advertising copy which is only 
good enough to give away. Sometimes 
this “free” copy does turn out pretty 
well. I’ve seen some “gratis copy” that 
could have been, and should have been, 
sold at a pretty fair price. But the very 
fact that it is given as a premium with 
printing cheapens the service in the eyes 
of the customer. The printer who is will- 
ing to give such “free service” must be 
content to tag along with the type of cus- 
tomer who is willing to accept “free ser- 
vice.” He is tied down, for a business 
lifetime, to the petty trade. The better 
class of customer is rightfully suspicious 
of such gratuities, and will have none of 
them. Nor is he impressed by them. 

Because I am known as a writer of 
direct-advertising copy, it may be said 
that my opinions here are merely a de- 
fense against a practice which threatens 
my livelihood. Actually it is nothing of 
the sort. No capable merchandising man 
whose output commands a fair price in 
the open market has a great deal to fear 
from a printer who is willing to buy an 
order with a gift of creative service. 


Poor copy kills orders 

It is true that my free-lance friend, 
whose case I cited earlier in this article, 
did lose a good customer to a bargain- 
ing printer. And he was rather put out 
about it. But he is a sincere craftsman 
whose conscientious work will stand the 
test. He will find another and perhaps a 
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better market. Indeed, I shall be greatly 
surprised if his original customer does 
not soon return to him, thoroughly chas- 
tened by a bitter experience. 

And yet it is unquestionably true that 
printers of this type are rendering a dis- 
tinct disservice to the advertising busi- 
ness, and to business as a whole. They 
damage both the small enterprises and 
customers who have the bargaining in- 
stinct—the ones who could least afford 
to bear the burden of inferior service. 
When results are disappointing, as they 
customarily are, these customers, if they 








have had no previous satisfactory exp: - 
rience with direct advertising, find fauit 
with the medium and not the methoi. 
They decide that there is “nothing to 
this advertising bunk.” 

As I stated at the outset, I have no 
quarrel with the printer who goes inio 
the direct-advertising business in a sen- 
sible and sound way, with adequate fa- 
cilities and experienced merchandising 
counsel. But the printer who uses “free 
service” as a bait to bring in business is 
a menace, and his greatest injury is to 
himself in the long run. 





aca HERE is the radio- 
gram we received from a sub- 
scriber in Hawaii. The mailing piece 
for photographers, which was fea- 
tured in our October issue, clicked 
with one of his prospects and he 
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Radiogram Starts an Electro on 
Air-Express Trip to Hawaii 
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days. This would get the electro on 
an earlier boat, saving more time. 
But, the cost of shipping the elec- 
tro by airmail was $9.31. It was 
more than twice the cost of the elec- 
tro itself! A member of THE IN- 
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wanted the necessary electro as fast 
as he could obtain it—and hang 
the expense. Saving of a few days 
would more than repay the cost. 
The Garden Island Publishing 
Company asked that we send the 
electro by airmail, which spans the 
continent to San Francisco in about 
twenty-four hours, saving two full 
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Received at 427 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Wabash 4321 
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This radiogram gave everyone a thrill when it arrived at the offices of The Inland Printer. It 
is proof that our overseas subscribers know a good piece of work when they see it and that a smart 
salesman can sell our mailing pieces each month even when air transportation charges are added 
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LAND PRINTER staff recently had 
occasion to check on air express and 
reached for the phone. He learned 
that the electro could go on the 
same day’s plane, and reach San 
Francisco an hour or so ahead of 
the airmail—and the total cost to 
Hawaii would be only $5.34, sav- 
ing the printer almost $4.00. 
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THE PRESSROOM 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Practical questions in regard to pressroom problems are welcomed 
for this department. Inquiries will be answered promptly by mail 
when a stamped self-addressed envelope is enclosed with the inquiry 














Cutting Press Needed to Produce 
Window Display Cutouts 


We have an opportunity to obtain a win- 
dow display cutout order, size 26 by 40 inches, 
printed in four colors and die-cut on heavy 
cardboard like sample, which is too thick to 
run through our cylinder presses. We plan to 
print the job on book paper and paste it on 
the cardboard afterward and finally die-cut 
with a cutawl. Is this the way to handle it ? 


While the job may be produced in the 
manner outlined, the cost is prohibitive 
and you could not compete with those 
using the up-to-date method, which is 
to print on the offset press and die-cut 
on a cutting-and-creasing press. 


Printing of Cellophane Calls for 
Special Inks and Presses 


We have just completed a 10,000 run of the 
enclosed sample and experienced quite a lot of 
offset. Glassine ink was used without slipsheets 
and the bags stuck together very much. 

We understand that there are special presses 
made for the printing of Cellophane in two or 
more colors. We would like information in re- 
gard to such a press, also a bag machine capa- 
ble of handling bags from 1 to 4 inches in size. 

Quite a lot of this work is going out of town 
and we feel that we can hold it here with the 
right kind of equipment. 


A special ink is necessary for Cello- 
phane. Give name of press and a proof 
to the inkmaker when ordering. The ro- 
tary press manufacturers advertising in 
THE INLAND PRINTER build presses for 
printing in colors on cellulose tissue and 
will give you details on request. We are 
sending you the names and addresses of 
bag-machine manufacturers. 


Requires Special Equipment for 
Regular Two-Color Order 


I attach hereto a copy of a pamphlet which 
is to be distributed in large quantities. The 
necessity of hasty publication and lack of ade- 
quate printing requirements hamper us to a 
large extent, as you will note. I am somewhat 
at sea as to exactly how this form of broad- 
cast should be printed and folded and I pre- 
sume on your good nature to ask your advice. 
It may interest you to know that I have read 
and profited by THE INLAND PrinTER for al- 


most forty years, since the time back in the 
nineties when I worked in the pressroom of 
the plant where it was printed in Chicago. 


Sorry you did not enlighten us as to 
your present equipment, which, together 
with your other printing orders, has a 
bearing upon what equipment is best to 
instal for this publication, of which we 
note you printed 25,000 copies in Au- 
gust. It is a job for a two-color press, 
but whether this should be a small or 
large cylinder press or a rotary press 
depends on the other work which goes 
through the pressroom. Suggest that you 
submit samples of this two-color pam- 
phlet to press manufacturers advertis- 
ing in THE INLAND PRINTER, together 
with a thumbnail sketch of all the other 
work you turn out regularly. 


Printer Gets Ready for Rush of 
Advertising-Calendar Orders 

Can you inform us where we may purchase 
advertising calendars? For instance: calendar 
backs (mounts) and colored pictures on which 
Wwe may print our customers’ ads and mount 
the calendar pad ourselves, or buy the backs 
and pictures separately and do our own as- 
sembling in our own plant. 

We are supplying a list of concerns 


making calendar backs. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





Good Appearance 


is as necessary to the printed salesman 
as to the personal salesman. Each has 
its duty to perform, its impression to 
make, its message to be heard. It is as 
ridiculous to expect success from a crip- 
pled mailing piece as to expect success 
from a stuttering, tramp-like salesman. 
Good Printing steps right up with the 
assurance of a man and has its printed 
say. Let us clothe your message so as to 
command respectful consideration 











Each month a calendar blotter is mailed to custom- 
ers and prospects by Schmidt Brothers, Incorporated, 
of Chicago. The latest carries this effective message 


Printer Seeks Cork Blanket for 
Use on Cylinder Press 


Having worked with a Webendorfer press 
using a cork blanket I am interested in same 
for my cylinder job press. Where may it be 
obtained? Thanks for your help. 


Name of a maker of special blankets 
for cylinder job presses is being sent to 
you direct by mail. 


Troubled byInks ‘‘Chalking Off”’ 
Solids on Coated Book Papers 


We have trouble with the orange and brown 
inks “chalking off’ of solids printed on coated 
stock. Have tried several brands of ink, men- 
tioning the stock and trouble to each manu- 
facturer. Some advised using the inks as they 
came from the can and others suggested add- 
ing drier. We have tried various driers but the 
results are usually as shown on sample en- 
closed. How can we overcome this ? 


High-grade colored halftone inks at 
the temperature of seventy degrees will 
not chalk off of coated stock. It is better 
to get good ink than attempt to condi- 
tion an unsuitable ink, but sometimes 
the trouble may be overcome by adding 
a little stiff varnish and paste drier as 
an emergency to the ink that chalks. 


Plans to Use Bronzing Machine 
With Photographic Papers 


We are interested in gilt printing on pho- 
tographic paper like the enclosed sample. As 
photo-finishers we need a fast process, quick 
printing, quick drying, and that the color will 
not come off on the paper. We understand 
there are various automatic bronzing machines 
and offset presses on the market for this pur- 
pose. Can you help us out ? 

We are sending names of manufac- 
turers of bronzing machines and offset 


presses to you by mail. 


Asks for Cards Embossed With 
Seals of Fraternal Orders 


Please inform me where cards (personal and 
business) with seals of the principal fraternal 
orders embossed in the left upper corner may 
be purchased ? Many thanks. 


Some paper dealers carry these cards 
in stock. Names of these are furnished. 
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Methods of Printing Balloons, 
Pencils, and Rulers Explained 

Please mail us names of concerns which sup- 
ply equipment for imprinting balloons, pen- 
cils, rulers, and yardsticks. 

Balloons are decorated by a transfer 
before being made up. The same method, 
not as well, may be used after making 
up. We are supplying name of concern 
that specializes in transfers. The pencil 
companies use machines built to their 
specifications. The rulers and yardsticks 
are printed from brass forms on platen 
presses which may be purchased from 
your dealer. In very large production, 
special presses for printing on wood are 
used. Name of manufacturer has been 
sent to you by mail. 





















Wants to Obtain a Ready Supply 
of Special Shipping-Tag Cloth 


We are very anxious to locate the makers of 
a tag cloth like the attached sample. 







You may obtain tag cloth from the 









various tag-manufacturing companies. 


Perfumed Ink Not a Stock Item 
and Must Be Mixed to Order 


Please let us know whether a perfumed ink 
is manufactured and by whom? 


Any inkmaker can supply perfumed 
ink, but it is special, not a stock ink. 


Seeks Mat Services Catering to 
Amusement Enterprises 


Can you tell me where I can get mat service 
for theater, dance-hall, and skating-rink ad- 
vertising, also the mats which are made from 
drawings and photographs ? 

Name of a concern in this line in your 
vicinity is being sent to you. 


This Black Ink Can Be Backed Up 
Without Waiting if Necessary 
Will you give us the name of the black ink 
which may be used and backed up in an hour ? 
We are sending the name of the ink. 
If the press is fitted with special draw- 
sheet, no waiting for backup is required. 





Wants Formula of ‘‘Inkoleum’”’ 
He Used Forty Years Ago 


Can you send me the formula for a prepara- 
, 


tion called “Inkoleum,” which I found useful 
over forty years ago on chilly mornings? I 
had the formula when I was on earth the first 
time, but don’t find it among my traps now. 


It is possible that “Inkoleum” is still 
for sale. A homemade imitation can be 
mixed from ether, kerosene, and the pre- 
ferred deodorant, say oil of lavender or 
wintergreen. Such liquid reducers are 
obsolete. Now printers add soft, reduc- 
ing halftone black to black inks with- 
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out turning them gray or brown and to 
colored inks add a dab of paraffin and 
soft drier when no colored halftone ink 
is on hand. If you consider a liquid re- 
ducer better, use spirits of turpentine. 


Special Topsheet Is Necessary 
to Assure Clean Printing 


Will you give me suggestion as to the best 
method of packing the cylinder of a flat-bed, 
roll-feed press? Rubber and felt blankets are 
used with muslin topsheet. Should there be 
any hard packing next to muslin? What can 
we do to improve our presswork ? 


Use the special news ink made for the 
flat-bed web press. Build your packing 
even with the bearers. Over your regu- 
lar packing on the cylinder which backs 
up the first printed side of the web use 
a special non-offset topsheet instead of 
muslin. Use good rollers, especially the 
rollers that ink the form. 





Printing on Genuine Parchment 
Requires Use of Slipsheets 


Is it a difficult problem to print on sheep 
skin parchment ? Does it call for special ink ? 


To print on parchment you must use 
same makeready and ink used for print- 
ing on the best of the rag-content bond 
papers, that is to say, hard packing and 
stiff, hard-drying bond ink. If parch- 
ment is wavy it is necessary to use care 
in stripping the sheet from the form. 
Slipsheets are used and printed parch- 
ment allowed to remain in the slipsheets 
until the ink is thoroughly dry. 


Book Plates Are Not a Specialty 


Will you supply the names of concerns that 
specialize in the making of book plates? 


This is hardly a specialty as the book 
plates may be made by any reputable 
photoengraver in your own city. 






























Why did the Ojd 
Man fire Bill? 
He's competent. 







Out, you 
Swindler 











Bill invited him to a 
poker game— Boss lost 
his money-Bill Jost 
his job. Wever play 


poker with your foreman 
unless you let him win. 




































Ton 4, Nop 











‘*In the Days That Wuz’’— Poor Policy 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, printer-artist 
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Indian Company Seeks Data on 
Typecasting Equipment 

Will you kindly inform us who makes the 
best typecasting machine, the English, Ger- 
mans, or Americans? Which machine is the 
most simple to work and produces the most 
profitable types? Which kind of machines are 
used by the American Type Founders Com- 
pany and Barnhart Brothers & Spindler? Will 
you please let us know whether the Inland 
Type Foundry of St. Louis, A. D. Farmer and 
Company, and the Keystone Type Foundry 
of New York City still are in existence or ab- 
sorbed by some trust ? We want some of their 
products for some of our friends and hence we 
want specimens of their products—we mean 
specimen books of type and borders, if avail- 
able. (This inquiry is from Bombay, India.) 


A minor correction in nomenclature 
and we will try to answer you seriatim. 
In this country typecasting machines 
are understood to be the special units 
used by leading typefounders to make 
foundry type, the hardest and the most 
durable faces. These special machines 
may only be procured from typefoun- 
ders. Typesetting machines are under- 
stood to be the machines in use by the 
printers to make their own type or lines 
of type (slugs). The most useful and 
profitable of the machines which cast 
slugs or lines of type, in use by printers, 
are of American manufacture. 

One of the best of the machines that 
casts individual type in the smaller sizes 
is of English origin. If you will write to 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
Brooklyn, New York, and the Intertype 
Corporation, Brooklyn, New York, you 
will get full information about machines 
for casting of slugs. The Lanston Mono- 
type Company, Philadelphia, will give 
you information about setting and cast- 
ing individual type in the smaller sizes. 
A younger concern which supplies a ma- 
chine which produces a wide range of 
type and especially in the larger sizes is 
the Ludlow Typograph Company, Chi- 
cago. The four concerns above named 
lead the world in their line. Write to all 
four and you will get the complete story 
of typesetting. The special typecasting 
machines used by the typefounders you 
name were invented and developed by 
members of their staffs. 

The three type foundries: Keystone, 
Inland, and A. D. Farmer were long ago 
consolidated with the American Type 
Founders Company, which is upholding 
the high standards set by those foun- 
dries of yesterday which you mention. 
Some of their best faces are still made 
by the American Type Founders Com- 


pany, the world’s foremost type foun- 
dry. If you will get their latest catalog 
it will prove a revelation to you and to 
your friends in the printing trade. 


Bread Labels Can Be Printed on 
Roll-feed Platen Presses 


We note an inquiry about a platen press for 
bread labels in rolls. Kindly send the maker’s 
name. Also the name of a concern making a 
small press for counter sales-book printing 
and name of a concern manufacturing a low- 
priced strip-gumming machine. 


We are sending the name of maker of 
roll-feed platen press. The makers of 
rotary presses advertising in THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER (and also of high-speed 
roll-feed platen presses) can supply the 
sales-book presses. Name of maker of 
strip-gumming device is being sent. 


Wants a Press for Printing on 
Tape Used in Tying Bundles 


Will you kindly send us a list of manufac- 
turers of machinery for printing string? 


Probably you mean presses for print- 
ing on strips of cloth or paper like rib- 
bon, tape, etc. You will find the makers 
of these presses, which print from the 
roll, among those which are advertised 
in THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Needs Bed Bearer Without Holes 
for Small Cylinder Press 


Will you inform me where I may purchase 
a set of bed bearers for a cylinder job press? 
The ones I wish do not have holes in them for 
screwing to the bed. 


You may get these bearers from the 
printers’ machinery dealers. 


Asks Spraying-Device Makers 


Will you furnish names of sources of supply 
of various spraying devices? 


Names of three concerns have been 
sent to you direct by mail. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





A DREAM OF 
OURS 


i 1s about YOU! We’d not ordina- 
rily expect you to be interested in 
our dreams .... but this time, this one 
is about you. 

Our dream is that soon we will work 
with you to help you to sell, all that 
you sell, and that from our work there 
will come profits satisfying to you. 

Dreams are forerunners of facts. 











This intimate copy is from a folder issued by Oren 
Arbogust, Chicago advertising man. It fits printing, 
and printers could use it profitably themselves 








Unsterilized Wiping Rags 
Health and Fire Peril 


A recent bulletin of the Chicago Bet- 
ter Business Bureau advises that that 
organization has been gathering infor- 
mation regarding the capacity of un- 
sterilized wiping cloths for transmitting 
disease to the user. Various authorities 
consulted are in agreement that serious 
skin infections can be caused by germs 
from unsterilized cloths, and that this 
peril to health should be opposed wher- 
ever and whenever possible. 

The tests conducted for the bureau by 
the National Pathological Laboratories 
disclosed bacteria in unwashed wiping 
cloths to the number of approximately 
a million, though washed and sterilized 
cloths showed no bacteria. An organism 
so often responsible for boils, acne, and 
numerous other skin infections was the 
predominant type of germ found in the 
unwashed cloths examined. 

The bulletin quotes from the Califor- 
nia statute on the subject of wiping rags 
as follows: “Every person or corpora- 
tion who supplies or furnishes to his or 
its employes to use for wiping, or who 
sells or offers for sale for wiping rags, 
any soiled wearing apparel, undercloth- 
ing, bedding, or parts of soiled or used 
underclothing and wearing apparel, bed- 
clothes, bedding, other soiled cloths and 
rags, unless the same have been steril- 
ized by process of boiling for forty min- 
utes in a solution containing 5 per cent 
of caustic soda, and unless, before such 
boiling, the sleeves, legs, and bodies of 
garments are ripped and made into flat 
pieces, is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

The Chicago Better Business Bureau 
has referred the question of unsterilized 
wiping cloths to the city health depart- 
ment, and has been promised complete 
codperation by the department on this 
matter of public welfare. 

The bureau also calls attention to the 
fact that the wiping cloths sold as clean 
often are found to contain oil or grease, 
and such rags, if damp, frequently cause 
fires through spontaneous combustion. 
Sale of such rags as clean defrauds the 
purchaser and comprises unfair compe- 
tition for firms selling honest products. 
Every purchaser is urged to determine 
definitely which type of wiping rags he 
is buying, as a measure of protection 
against the fire hazard, and as a health 
protection for his employes. 
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This Printing Program Will Make 


Tis SALESMAN for a progres- 
sive printing house recently called upon 
the advertising manager of a large cor- 
poration. He was handed a dummy of a 
four-page, illustrated letter to estimate. 

His inquiry disclosed that the com- 
pany planned to use it for replies to in- 
quiries from magazine and newspaper 
advertising, and which would combine a 
sales follow-up with reference to local 
dealers handling the line. The salesman 
smiled. This was Opportunity. 

“This is fine,” he declared, “but you 
need our Inquiry-Answering Unit. That 
gives you a perfect line-up at little cost. 
Here, read this,” he went on, handing 
the advertising man a booklet describ- 
ing the plan. It is reproduced herewith: 

Several million dollars of advertising 
money are wasted every year by failure 


NAME 





Address 


Profits Come Home and Roost! 


By BERTRAND R.CANFIELD 





From Babson Institute comes this sound plan of selling 


an entire series of printed pieces each time an inquiry 


on a single unit comes in. The idea is yours to use, free 


of advertisers to follow up inquiries. On 
the other hand, many good advertisers, 
who follow up all their inquiries, sell as 
high as 50 per cent of all inquirers. The 
reason why some advertisers turn a high 
percentage of inquiries into orders is 
that they have a definite follow-up plan, 
carried out with printing. 

After a thorough investigation of the 
methods used by successful advertisers 
to follow up on their inquiries, we have 
prepared an ideal advertising follow-up 











Red 


Hot 


RETAIL 


PROSPECT 


The original inquiry together with Red Hot Card has been mailed 
to dealer. Follow through on your next contact with dealer. 








ent to representative) 
To Representative 
Called (Date) 
Good Fair ‘ No Good Sold 
Remarks: 








Showing both sides of the “live prospect” form, called Unit No. 5. It is printed in triplicate. One copy goes 
to the dealer, a second to the advertiser’s salesman in the territory, and the third is placed on file. Unit No. 
4 is exactly the same, except that it is printed in duplicate. One copy goes to the salesman in territories 
where there are no dealers, the other becomes the master record for home-office follow-up of the inquiry 
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system which is adaptable to any busi- 
ness. Printed pieces which are necessary 
to carry this out are called an “Inquiry- 
Answering Unit.” As many units may 
be bought as necessary to answer the 
anticipated quantity of inquiries. The 
unit relieves the advertiser entirely of 
the job of planning an advertising fol- 
low-up program and preparing the nec- 
essary printed mailing pieces. 

The Inquiry-Answering Unit consists 
of eleven printed pieces and may be pur- 
chased entire or in part, although it is 
urged that the entire unit be purchased 
to insure a thorough follow-up. 

The first piece in the unit is an in- 
quiry-acknowledgment letterhead, espe- 
cially designed for answering inquiries. 
We design and produce this letterhead, 
create the copy for the letter, have it 
processed on the letterhead, and deliver 
it to you complete, ready to fill in with 
the inquirer’s name and mail. 

Accompanying the inquiry-acknowl- 
edgment letter is Unit No. 2, either a 
printed folder or booklet. This piece is 
usually proffered in the inquiry-seeking 
advertisement. We will design and pro- 
duce such folders or booklets complete, 
write the copy, illustrate, print, and de- 
liver them, ready to enclose with the in- 
quiry-acknowledgment letter. 

Going in the same mailing with the 
acknowledgment letter and booklet or 
folder is Unit Piece No. 3, a printed in- 
troduction card to the dealer in whose 
neighborhood the inquirer is located. 
We furnish cards, attractively printed, 
ready to type in the name and address 
of the local dealer. Or a ‘““Memo Card” 
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Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation 
QusHine 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 
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We illustrate here the first page and the inside spread of Unit No. 9, a four-page, 
two-color letter used in follow-up of inquiries received from advertising in news- 
papers and magazines. Units 10 and 11 are similar ideas, based on different angles. 


for the inquirer’s vest pocket or pocket- 
book may be substituted. On this card 
is typed the name of the local dealer. 

These three printed pieces—acknowl- 
edgment letter, booklet or folder, and an 
introduction or memo card—comprise 
the first mailing to the inquirer. 

So that a record may be kept of adver- 
tising inquiries and their follow-up, we 
furnish, completely printed, a ‘Master 
Inquiry-Record Card,” which is Unit 
No. 4, for the advertising-inquiry file. 
This card may be specially printed for 
advertisers wanting special information, 
or may be a standard set-up at low cost. 


Tip sheet turns the trick 

After an inquiry has been acknowl- 
edged, it is reported to the distributer 
in the inquirer’s locality, so that he may 
interview the prospect and close a sale. 
To report the inquiry to the dealer, Unit 
No. 5, “Live Prospect” form or “Tip 
Sheet” is used. This form is perforated 
and printed in triplicate, so that copies 
can be made for the dealer’s salesman 
and the advertiser’s salesman in the in- 
quirer’s territory. This form is sent to 
the inquirer’s nearest dealer. Informa- 
tion on this “Live Prospect” form may 
be especially printed or supplied in a 
standard form at low cost. 

In territories where an advertiser has 
no representative to whom the inquirers 
may be referred, Unit No. 6 is enclosed 
with the acknowledgment letter. 

This piece is a stamped, return ad- 
dressed, U. S. post-card, and is intended 
for return by the inquirer, filled in with 


Wiiurams O1-O-Matic 
announces 


HUSHED HEAT 


...and the lowest priced 
quality oil burner in America 


H™ @ genume OF-O-Matic heating for modest 











Burns low-cost fuel oil 
—higher in heat value... 


THIS WILL SAVE YOU HUNDREDS OF 
DOLLARS IN FUTURE HEATING BILLS 


names of local dealers recommended for 
a dealership. When the advertiser has 
dealer representation in the inquirer’s 
locality, this piece is omitted. 

When an inquiry is forwarded to a 
dealer on a “Live Prospect” form, the 
dealer is asked to report the result of his 
interview with the inquirer to the adver- 
tiser. If the dealer fails to report on an 
interview with inquirer, he is then fol- 
lowed up by the advertiser for a report 
with Unit No. 7. This is a printed U. S. 
double post-card, one section of which 
is addressed to the dealer asking him for 
a report on the inquiry, and the second 
section is to be detached by the dealer 





THIS CARD will serve as an intro- 
duction to your nearest Oil-O- 
Matic dealer. He will be delighted 
to demonstrate a burner in opera- 
tion and give you detailed infor- 
mation about your installation 











The above copy, neatly printed on a3 by 5 card, with 
space allowed for fill-in of dealer’s name and address, 
is typical of Unit No. 3, as described herein 


and returned to the advertiser as a re- 
port on the prospect. This post-card fol- 
low-up serves as a check on all dilatory 
dealers, revealing their indifference to 
the importance of codperating with the 
advertiser by personal follow-up. 

This double return-card is supplied, 
written, and printed, ready to address 
and mail to dealers who fail to report. 

The advertiser’s salesman in whose 
territory an inquirer is located is also 













1-O-Matic, 
which heats more homes than 
any other burner, may be enjoyed 
in every household! 


new Model K O0-0-Matic le sold and installed by i the world has its quote of Oii-O-Matically heated homes, 
and the roll grows longer every day. 

‘Ask any home owner who enjoys Ou-O- Matic hestiag what 
‘he hunks about st! He'll tell you that no convenience he 
pomesses can compare, in the wervice it renders, with hus 
08-0 Mane 

Consder thus vast butwark of world leadership, and weigh 
it for its full and hoaret worth against the declared ad: 


hundred and twenty-five thousand owners certify sts offi vantages of any other form of ot! heating, Oil-O-Matic, the 
orecy, dependabulity and economy Every civilived country prunes, anil be glad to absde by your judement 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORPORATION, BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


ILOMATIC 





HEATING 


We do not show Unit No. 1, since the article explains what that simple item con- 
tains. We are also omitting the booklet since no new copy idea is suggested 
there. The government single and double post-cards referred to are old friends 


followed up for a report upon an inquiry 
when none is received from such local 
dealers. This follow-up is made with 
Unit No. 8, a printed U. S. double post- 
card similar to Piece No. 7 sent to the 
dealer. The salesman simply detaches 
the return section, fills in information 
on the prospect, and returns it. 


Four-page letters used 

On information furnished to the ad- 
vertiser by the local dealer in his inter- 
view report, advertiser again contacts 
the inquirer by mail and aids the dealer 
in closing his sale. For this follow-up, 
Units 9, 10, and 11, a series of four- 
page, illustrated letters, are sent to the 
prospect. Unit No. 9, which is the first 
letter in the series, carries the adver- 
tiser’s letterhead and a form letter on 
the first page. Colored illustrations of 
the product, with a full description, are 
printed on the second and third pages. 
The fourth page is blank. 

Unit No. 10, the second illustrated 
letter in the series, is the same as Unit 
No. 9, with the exception that illustra- 
tions of well known users of the product 
and their establishments are printed on 
the second and third pages. 

Unit No. 11, the third and last letter 
in the follow-up series, is the same as 
Units 9 and 10, except that the inside 
spread illustrates the paramount appeal 
of the product, shown in the hands of 
typical users of the item. 

Each of these units is designed, illus- 
trated, written, printed, the letters proc- 
essed, and delivered ready to be filled in. 
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This complete inquiry-answering unit 
solves the advertiser’s inquiry problem 
by increasing the ratio of his sales to in- 
quiries, providing distributers with live 
prospects, stimulating them to cash in 
on advertising inquiries, breaking down 
sales resistance, codrdinating advertis- 
ing with personal selling, and eliminat- 
ing waste and reducing expense by the 
follow-up only of interested prospects. 

“Well, what do you think of our new 
idea?” remarked the printing salesman 
after the advertising manager finished 
reading and returned the booklet de- 
scribing the inquiry-answering unit. 


Clicks with prospects 


“Tt sounds mighty good to me,” re- 
joined the advertising manager. “It’s a 
fine inquiry follow-up plan and it’s the 
best way to sell printing I’ve seen.” 

Instead of selling printing for a price 
while bidding against competitors, this 
system offers a definite inquiry follow- 
up service to solve a specific advertising 
problem. Furthermore, the plan is suf- 
ficiently flexible to meet the needs of the 
small as well as very large advertisers in 
every line of business. The printer as- 
sumes responsibility for all details, a big 
feature with the overworked advertiser. 
By having something concrete to offer, 
the printer has the buyer thinking about 
the service in relation to what it can ac- 
complish for him. Instead of selling one 
simple bit of printed matter, the printer 
makes a multiple sale of several pieces, 
increasing volume and cutting cost. 

With such a practical plan, the sales- 
man is not asking for an opportunity to 
quote a price or to tell about the new 
self-feeding rotary press which the firm 
has just installed, or to show a bulky 
portfolio of specimens, but is helping his 
customers make sales and profits. 


Sells printing service 


Too many printing salesmen are try- 
ing to sell printing to customers who do 
not buy printing, but who are interested 
only in what printing will do for them. 
Too few printing salesmen know enough 
about what printing can be made to ac- 
complish for anxious customers. The in- 
quiry-answering unit is proof of what 
printing can do for advertisers. 

For years, advertising agencies have 
been earning large fees and commissions 
laying out such printing plans for their 
customers; while the printers have stood 
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The Inquiry-Answering 
Unit Outline 


Inquiry-acknowledgment letterhead 
. Inquiry-acknowledgment booklet 
. Dealer introduction card 
. Master inquiry-record card 
. “Live Prospect” triplicate form 
. Dealer recommendation card 
. Dealer interview report card 
. Salesman interview report card 
. Illustrated follow-up letter No. 1 
. Illustrated follow-up letter No. 2 
. Illustrated follow-up letter No. 3 
12. Specially imprinted envelopes 


— 
KO OCOONA NSP WH 


Twelve money-making items that can 
be sold at one time! 











idly by watching others make big prof- 
its applying printing to business prob- 
lems. By selling the unit plans to solve 
definite problems, the printer’s prospect 
profits, the printer also profits, and both 
want to repeat the performance again. 

Sale of a complete printing campaign 
such as this should create an opening 
for another, more profitable one, which 
might be called “The Salesman’s First- 
Aid Kit,” consisting of a number of two- 
or three-color folders and booklets. 


Banker Advises Use of More 
Sound Business Methods 


Now let’s look at your plant. Your 
machinery is wearing out. Have you set 
up a proper depreciation? Have you cre- 
ated a sinking fund to buy new modern 
machinery, or will you pay $10 down on 


a $1,000 machine and expect to be car- 
ried on a lease contract while intere-t 
and depreciation are eating you up? !f 
you are lucky and times are good, you 
will have it paid for when it is obsolete, 
even worn out; or you will go to your 
banker with a financial statement which 
reads like the statement shown here. 

When the bank made its analysis of 
this statement the net worth, instead of 
being $17,933.16, was $2,068.40. How 
much money would you loan this plant? 

Suppose I were the purchasing agent 
as well as the credit manager, and the 
salesman for the Golden Rule Printshop 
were to submit a bid for a job 40 to 60 
per cent under that of a number of his 
competitors, while his boss is asking for 
an additional loan. What is the answer? 
He would get neither order nor loan. 

This period has not ended yet by any 
means, and each one of you should pro- 
ceed to put your house in order today— 
not tomorrow, or next week. It will not 
be a pleasant job, but if you are going 
to keep out of bankruptcy you must do 
it, and if you are going to continue to be 
successful you must do it. 

Do not think your business is differ- 
ent from any other. All over our country 
men and corporations are taking coun- 
sel with themselves—Sundays, nights, 
and holidays—to determine what can 
be done to keep on an even keel, to stop 
losses, to make money; and you printers 
have to get down to brass tacks.—From 
an address by Fred W. Richardson, an 
Oakland (Calif.) banker, before the 
East Bay Printing Trades Forum. 





ASSETS 
Cash on hand 
Cash in bank 
Notes receivable of customers— 
good 
Accounts receivable of custom- 
ers—current 
Past due less than six months. 
Past due over six months... . 
Acceptances of customers— 
Merchandise finished 
Merchandise unfinished 
Merchandise, raw material... 


TOTAL—Quick Assets........$ 7,933.16 
Stocks and Bonds—Unlisted 
Big Boom Oil Company 
General Subdivision Company 
Land—not used in business... . 
Tools and machinery 
Automobiles 


1,170.90 
1,984.76 


600.00 
12,000.00 





Statement From Golden Rule Printshop 


$31,883.16 
Signed, James Brilliant, President, Golden Rule Printshop 


LIABILITIES 


Notes payable, given for mer- 
chandise, of which $500.00 is 


past due $ 1,000.00 


Notes payable to bank, unse- 
cured—one year old 


Accounts payable not due 
Accounts payable past due 


Mortgages or leases on real 
estate 


Chattel Mortgages— 
Lease contracts on machinery 4,000.00 


Other Liabilities— 
Automobile—at $50.00 a 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
Net Worth 


$13,950.00 
17,933.16 


$31,883.16 
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By G. L. CASWELL 


Publishers desirous of receiving criticism of their papers or mention 


in care of this publication. Newspapers cannot be criticized by mail 


WORK 


of their rate cards, subscription plans, etc., should write Mr. Caswell 





New Trade-building Stunt Each 
Month Repays Publisher 

A stimulating stunt a month. That is 
the program of an energetic publisher 
of a small daily. He figures that to get 
through these strenuous times it is nec- 
essary to not only work every plan that 
promises results, but to also abandon 
some of the strict and arbitrary news- 
paper rules which he has observed so 
carefully for so many years. 

Three months are past with good re- 
sults; for August, a special bargain day, 
with the merchants of the town joining 
in. This netted an encouraging amount 
of business. September, cooking school, 
three days, with an attendance of 2,000 
women and two big issues advertising 
the event and the specialties that went 
with it. October business was energized 
by “Pancake Day.” Ever hear of that? 
It works. A milling company having a 
specially good brand of pancake flour 
arranges the plan and provides the in- 
gredients, also the cooks and apparatus 
required to serve the cakes. More than 
8,000 people were served with steam- 
ing-hot cakes, syrup, and coffee in one 
day, and the business men of the town 
report a tremendous business spurt as a 
consequence. The daily had a sixteen- 
page issue filled with live ads heralding 
the event and calling attention to bar- 
gains offered for that day. 

Now comes November. With Thanks- 
giving Day at hand, it will be easy to ar- 
range a special section for the preceding 
week, with corresponding boost of lin- 
age. December, with the holidays ap- 
proaching, should make possible a 30 
per cent increase in the volume of space 
sold, “if we have a ‘Christmas’ this 
year,” he says, “‘as we should.” 

And there is a thought that is timely. 
If there is a real Christmas this year, 
and a business spurt even comparable 


with other years, it will be because the 
newspapers present the proposition to 
communities effectively. Business men 
who lay down now and let the holidays 
go by without effort to stimulate busi- 
ness will do little to keep the town alive 
during the winter. The newspaper must 
take the lead in waking them up and en- 
couraging the public to forget depres- 
sion and enjoy the usual reunions and 
festivities that go with the holiday sea- 
son. That would help everyone. 

January? This publisher is still pon- 
dering on the possibilities of extra pages 
for some days in the first month. “We 
will have something,” he said, “even if 
we have to do all the work and carry the 
ball all the time for our business men. 
We know they will appreciate what we 
have done for them in the end, for if any 
town gets its share of business now, it 
will be by attracting people with enter- 
tainment, bargains, good-will meetings, 
reunions, and similar things.” 

It seems to be just that way. People 
need something to call them together, 
to forget for the time their troubles and 
to present to them the possibilities of 
bargains and savings. Every “racket” 
under the sun is being used to this end; 
the newspapers should, in self-defense, 
take the lead in legitimate stimulation 
instead of allowing outsiders to come 
and work their games, and carry away 
all the advantage and local money. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





| aan is an investment designed 
to accomplish some definite purpose 
whether that be to stimulate sales or to 
build prestige. Its value to you lies not 
in what it costs, but in what it accom- 
plishes, and the results it attains. 











This thought is given to prospects by Staire-Jordan- 
Cerre, Incorporated, of Detroit, as a fair argument 
against the buying of printing on a price basis 








Young Publisher Is Given Sound 
Advice by Iowa Editors 

A young man who had just purchased 
a local newspaper in a small town asked 
suggestions as to how he could make it 
the finest newspaper and get “some of 
this national advertising business.” 

We knew the town and we knew the 
young man had ability, but little capi- 
tal. We sized him up as one who would 
work hard, remain sober, and be a good 
citizen of the town. We believe he is a 
fairly good printer himself, which ought 
to help him materially in keeping down 
overhead. Therefore, the following sug- 
gestions were made: 

Go into the town without any blow or 
bluster; make few promises and avoid 
the appearance of forcing any matters. 
Buckle down to making it just the best 
newspaper the field will justify. Atten- 
tion should be centered first upon the 
front page—the display window of the 
newspaper. Attend every local meeting, 
watch every local and county enterprise 
that bears directly or indirectly on the 
town or interests of its people. Build up 
personal acquaintance and play up any 
item that adds to the prestige and satis- 
faction of the paper’s clientele. 


Feature correspondents’ news 
Gather this stuff together and show it 
under at least six full-sized headings on 
the front page. The paper purchased is 
six columns wide; change it to at least 
seven columns, 12 ems. Four good heads 
at the top of the front page can easily 
be worked every issue, with two to half 
a dozen others well placed over the page. 
That will make a show-window which 
readers will find worth looking at. 
Then watch the neighborhood corre- 
spondents’ letters. You should find some 
real, live, and important news coming in 
through that mill for every issue. Take 
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a few of the best stories and head them 
up for first-page material, giving your 
correspondent due mention and credit 
as having contributed the news. The lo- 
cal newspaper’s territory is wider than 
the town borders; its environs are per- 
haps twelve miles or so in every direc- 
tion. There are 4,000 people living in 
that district, and 3,000 read the news- 
paper; the remainder are potential sub- 
scribers. Their boys and girls are, aside 
from their business, their chief interest. 
Every birth, every party, school, gradu- 
ate, wedding, and death is of interest to 
a large percentage of those people. 

An editorial page is not essential, but 
it might be made a worthy feature. We 
doubt if this young man will hit that off 
very well, but he may by studying other 
papers and getting the swing of intelli- 
gent comment and wise suggestion. The 
clippings from other newspapers should 
be set with heads and run alongside the 
paper’s own stuff. This would dominate 
the fourth page, perhaps. 

General county and district matters, 
official and otherwise, make for an ideal 
second or third page, depending on the 
week’s run of advertising and advertis- 
ers’ demands for space. 

Correspondence, which is likely to ap- 
peal to certain localities and a narrower 
range of readers, may well go on sixth, 
seventh, and eighth pages, leaving the 
fifth page or center of the paper for gen- 
eral and personal items—the orthodox 
small-town newspaper system that has 
never become antiquated. 

This is a newspaper makeup and ap- 
pearance equal to its competitors’, if not 
superior. It should be well printed. For 
what profiteth the editor and all his as- 
sistants if they get up a good newspaper 
and then have it ruined by sloppy, care- 
less, and dauby print? 


Buy a casting box 

A medium-size casting box is essen- 
tial. The features and advertisements 
demand that this cheapest of all contri- 
vances for the embellishment of modern 
newspapers shall be used and carefully 
handled. If no boy or man in the shop 
understands how to get best results, it 
should be somebody’s business to study 
that subject. Even mats may be made 
in a country shop to help with dupli- 
cated forms and in working out cuts. 

Never mind national advertising. Get 
the local advertising first and bend every 
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®) Hell-Box 
“i Harry 
Says- 


By Harold M. Bone 











Many a duli chapter has been 
printed on glossy paper. 

When the sheets buckle up, it 
means the pressman must buckle 
down to eliminate the trouble. 

While financiers are concerned 
about runs on banks, printers are 
more interested in runs on presses. 

When you fail to keep the color 
on a job even, it makes the job 
look odd every time. 

One pressman who applied for 
a job striking in intricate forms 
couldn’t get the position. 

The printer who will contract 
debts loosely has to stretch things 
often to get by at all. 

It isn’t necessary to use rag pa- 
pers for overlay patches. 

Although not at all addicted to 
gambling, many a small-cylinder 
pressman owes his means of live- 
lihood to the ponies. 

Old heads may be best for the 
management of a trade-composi- 
tion plant, but new faces help to 
make the profits rise. 

One printer admired his work very 
much, 

In fact he was stuck on a job. 

But the customer somehow neglected 


his bill, 
So he surely WAS stuck on the job. 











energy to development of the local ad- 
vertising field. It reaches, as stated, for 
twelve miles in every direction. There 
are farm sales, stock, property, and real 
estate, as well as an infinite variety of 
want ads to be secured in that territory. 
Towns of 1,000 population are not es- 
pecially inviting for what we may call 
national advertising, but there are local 
dealers there who can get manufactur- 
ers’ and wholesalers’ help in that direc- 
tion. No media can give as good results 
for a limited territory as the local news- 
paper if such advertising is carefully 
handled and some intelligent codpera- 
tion afforded the local dealer. The latter 
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sees it, but he cannot run the newspape:. 
The local publisher can do a lot to kee; 
him awake to take advantage of every 
outside assistance that may be offered. 


Cultivate prospects wisely 

And this latter injunction applies es- 
pecially to oil stations and their opera- 
tors. We advised this young publisher 
to make close acquaintance with every 
oil-station operator in his town and ter- 
ritory. They need some newspaper edu- 
cation. They are offered every kind of 
codperation and help by oil companies 
and general agents, but their minds run 
to radio and sports. A visit and an inter- 
est in them by their local editor will ac- 
complish wonders. See that they get the 
newspaper each week. Make mention of 
their names occasionally. Perhaps they 
have heard some interesting thing from 
some tourist going through. If they be- 
come local-newspaper minded they will 
pass that influence on to their jobbers 
and others who are looking for the best 
promotion ideas in the sale and use of 
their products in that territory. 

And then, we suggested, keep account 
books carefully. See that every local bill 
you owe is paid each month, and collect 
every bill owing you if you can. Local 
dealers in every line like the publisher 
who pays his bills whether he owes the 
store or the store owes him. Yes, run ac- 
counts with the stores; it is good busi- 
ness if they have that policy with other 
people. They then know you are trad- 
ing with them and it takes less cash to 
settle with the newspaper. 

After this questions-and-answers ses- 
sion with the young publisher starting 
in for himself, he asked: “How much 
does it cost to belong to the state press 
association?” So we told him that, too, 
and promised him further help and ad- 
vice whenever needed. He said he would 
send a check for membership the first 
thing. In that way he will remain in con- 
tact with the ideas of others in larger 
and smaller towns, and with those who 
make it their business to promote the 
welfare of the newspapers of their state 
and nation. We shall watch this young 
man grow, as we know he will grow. 


A striking price-comparison ad could 
be produced for your store accounts by 
reproducing a former ad on the item, 
then splashing the new price alongside 
and much larger.—Nebraska Press. 
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Public Must Be Taught Value of 
Official County Advertising 

Information is at hand from several 
states that the movement to curtail and 
eliminate all publicity regarding public 
business is serious for the newspapers 
as well as for the public. 

In the name of economy and the re- 
duction of high taxes, many people are 
losing their heads. They see what is pub- 
lished in the newspapers, and in some 
cases misinformation about the cost of 
this publishing is causing trouble. 

The fact is that all the legal advertis- 
ing charged to the county itself amounts 
to less than two mills of the tax levied 
in such counties. This is with the excep- 
tion of delinquent tax lists, of course, 
which in general are paid for by the de- 
linquents themselves, and are not being 
charged to the county directly. 


Deters shady deals 

If the cycle of public opinion now de- 
mands elimination of newspaper adver- 
tising (publicity) of the public accounts 
and proceedings of public boards and 
commissions, it will rapidly change and 
bring back the laws that may now be re- 
pealed providing for such publication. 
For there is no deterrent so powerful or 
immediately effective as the fact that 
shady transactions and false entries will 
be quickly detected if they are reported 
and published in the official proceedings 
where the public at large may see them. 

With the settlement and development 
of every new state, laws were made pro- 
viding what and how publicity should 
be given regarding official acts of offi- 
cers charged with public duties and the 
public funds. As reading of newspapers 
became universal, such publicity bared 
every act and contract entered into by 
servants of the people. If there seemed 
to be anything wrong with it, somebody 
knew of it. State examiners were imme- 
diately directed to the suspicious spot 
and retribution followed promptly. 


Publicity for bankers? 

It is possible that if banks and bank 
officials were likewise subjected to the 
bright light of publicity there would be 
fewer defalcations and many less crimi- 
nals in the penitentiaries. But banking is 
of necessity a most private and intimate 
business as it relates to individuals. Pub- 
licity may extend only to financial re- 
ports showing the amount of deposits, 





bills payable and the obligations of the 
bank, with the balances on hand. When 
these are not juggled they are important 
and satisfying reports to the public. 

Such reports are made but three times 
a year and permit of too-slack inspec- 
tion. There is a sentiment against pub- 
lication of all such bank reports because 
they cost the banks a few dollars. Their 
elimination must surely cost the banks 
thousands for every dollar now spent for 
their publication, if measured by public 
confidence, which has already dropped 
far too low for the public weal. 

The city, town, and school reports are 
a most essential thing in maintaining 
public confidence in local governments. 
The most radical tax-reductionist can- 
not justify curtailing such reports. 

Newspaper publishers know all this, 
but do their readers know it? If not, are 
the newspapers going to feed them the 
authoritative information they need? 


Newspapers Gain Benefit From 
Chicago N. E. A. Headquarters 
Considerable advantage to local daily 
and weekly newspapers that do not have 
permanent Chicago representatives will 
result from the prospective opening of 
N.E. A. offices in Chicago December 17. 
The forward-looking members of the 
N. E. A. have long been wishing that 
plans might mature for removal of the 
N. E. A. offices to this central location. 
Alert managers in charge of such an of- 
fice can keep in close contact with infor- 
mation of different kinds, and provide 
the individual newspaper members with 
service which will be helpful in foster- 
ing prospects for good business with ad- 
vertisers and agencies. There is a wide 
range for such a service in this central 
location. Considerable pressure is to be 
put into a strong campaign for a larger 
share of so-called national advertising. 














printers. 


the printer does not get it. 


Nobody benefits but the customers. 
do the same to his. 


and industrial suicide." 








| IDIOTIC COMPETITION 


"You take my customers and I'll take yours and then we will both do 
the business at lower prices’ seems to be the slogan adopted by many 


If a printing job was worth $1,000.00 last year at this time, under what 
| stretch of the imagination can it be quoted now at $600.00 or $750.00? 

The average printer in Chicago depends upon a relatively small number 
of customers for the bulk of his business. When these customers have print- 
ing he gets it, and now that the business of these customers has fallen off 


It is difficult to "create" strictly commercial printing and deliberately 
quoting "pre-war" prices which only force your competitors to lose "more" 
money in holding their accounts is not only unethical but extremely foolish. 


If you object to some printer quoting low prices to your customers, don't 
"Price cutting is the positive and unerring poison that causes commercial 


Watch your step when quoting prices. 


Qy. ear — 


Managing Secretary, 








“Educate printers to stop price cutting!’’ demanded members of the Master Printers’ Federation of Chicago. 
This bulletin, signed by S. F. Beatty, is part of the campaign planned in answer to that popular feeling 
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Advertising Rate Cuts Increase 
the Worries of Publishers 

Newspapers have in numerous cases 
yielded to the pressure from local mer- 
chants and business men for lower ad- 
vertising rates. Adopting the suggestions 
of their good advertisers that “every- 
thing else has gone to a lower price level, 
why not advertising?” some publishers 
have taken that assertion as sufficient, 
and with a sympathetic attitude have 
“gone and done it.” Expecting to find 
an immediate increase in the advertising 
volume, they have been bitterly disap- 
pointed. Their local merchant friends 
and business clients were not promising 
to increase their use of space. 

Occasionally, perhaps, some big chain 
store or another advertiser who had to 
come back into the paper anyway, did 
mention the fact that the lower rate had 
helped him, but increased volume of ad- 
vertising in papers cutting rates has not 
yet shown up enough to equal the loss 
of earnings caused by the cut. Which 
means what to the newspapers? 


Not a sure-cure method 

Simply that no stimulant except quick 
results and spot sales will increase ad- 
vertising volume at a time when every 
merchant is curtailing and analyzing so 
closely every little expense item. 

The publisher’s own financial situa- 
tion is more to be considered than the 
“bellyaches” of disgruntled merchants 
who cannot stem the tide and are just 
naturally sore at everything. 

And that situation may be just this: 
The newspaper has been developed to a 
large size and larger expense by a well- 
promoted policy of giving the field all it 
will stand. Based on volume of business, 
so many pages.of reading matter have 
been developed, and these pages may be 
filled with wire matter and expensive 
features. Correspondence covering the 
entire field may have been developed at 
considerable cost to the paper. 


Cut handicaps paper 

Then volume falls off—abruptly. Ad- 
vertising salesmen fail to bring in the 
necessary revenue to take care of such 
extra expense. Is it then time to reduce 
rates or to raise them? Continuing high 
costs and dropping volume mean but 
one thing, and that is a loss of profits. 
Certainly it does not indicate a lowering 
of rates under such conditions. 
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And thereupon the daily or weekly 
conference of the department heads has 
to decide whether or not the newspaper 
is to give in to the demands for lower 
rates and hedge on expenses by reducing 
the quality and volume of output. It is a 
tough spot for the management—to de- 
clare a surrender and cut down service 
and quality or invite a growing deficit. 


Editor Makes His Own Movies 
and Wins Broad Response 


A story from Laingsburg, Michigan, 
tells how Fred Veith, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Press, capitalizes on his in- 
genuity for making moving pictures and 
working them in with local enterprises 
and with his own business. 

On trips with the Michigan Press As- 
sociation, Veith took hundreds of feet 
of pictures and has shown them at home 
on the screen. More recently he made a 
movie picturing the preparation of the 
news story and how it ran through the 
Press plant—a feature which created 
considerable local interest. 

We must quote from his own descrip- 
tion of the event to present the idea to 
our readers properly: 


The picture starts with a faked auto acci- 
dent wherein a man is knocked down and, in- 
jured, but the scenes are most realistic, indeed. 
A crowd gathers, a reporter rushes in, locates 
the “drunken” driver and questions him. 

The scene changes to a shot of the printing 
office, with the reporter rushing up the street, 
through the door, and pounding the story out 
on his “‘old trusty” typewriter. 

From here I have shown real scenes of the 
editor’s okay, setting the story, and so forth. 

The story is finished, and copy placed on 
the “dead” hook, the slugs are gathered from 
the lino galley and proved. 

I show the makeup of the forms, taking the 
forms to the press and locking them on. The 
switch is thrown, the belts start, and the press 
is off, to print the papers which will tell the 
world all about the accident. 

I have shown plenty of every operation, in- 
cluding the papers passing out of the press, 
even to a newsboy being handed a bundle of 
papers and rushing out to deliver them. 

A housewife comes out of her home, takes 
her copy of the paper, and pauses to read it. 
Here I show a close-up of the paper, over her 
shoulder, and right after that a close-up of the 
article itself with its big headlines! 

Iam putting on outdoor movies for the mer- 
chants of my town, who pay for them and 
make them free to their customers and friends. 

Occasionally I project some local movies I 
have taken and these bring greater applause 
than a regular feature program would. 

Then, too, I have in this way a sort of mo- 
nopoly over the screen advertising. There isn’t 
any, in fact. That is what my newspaper is 
for. I do screen the words that the merchants 
of Laingsburg sponsor and pay for, which, of 
course, is expected and right. 
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High-Pressure Radio Program 
Flops in South Dakota 

Recently a radio broadcasting static 
in South Dakota worked the territory 
for miles around, hooking up local news- 
papers and various merchants on a local 
program scheme with local advertising 
in it. A few towns fell for it. 

“You might be interested in knowing 
the result of our radio broadcast,” says 
the publisher in one town fifty or sixty 
miles away from the station. ‘““We went 
into it largely because one of our mer- 
chants thought it might be a good thing 
and worth trying, but it came out just 
as I expected. Many of the merchants 
are now disappointed in radio advertis- 
ing as a whole and especially here. 

“They stuck a political speech right 
in ahead of us, thus delaying our broad- 
cast one whole hour. Never again, say 
we, and twenty merchants join in the 
chorus. So far, I believe that none of the 
newspaper-merchant programs hooked 
up in this way have been a success, and 
this one was a total flop.” 

This is published, not as a knock, but 
as information to all newspapers whose 
publishers will be confronted with the 
proposition in many localities in a des- 
perate effort by radio stations to keep 
up their advertising income. 





Notes From the Field 


We note that some state-association 
managers are advising members against 
contributing any free advertising to the 
Century of Progress Exposition which 
is to open in Chicago next June. Word 
has gone out that the Exposition will do 
no newspaper advertising whatever for 
itself. It is stated the great enterprise is 
not a Chicago proposition, but a sepa- 
rately incorporated concern calculated 
to pay its own way. 





Recent contacts and inquiries among 
the advertising men in Chicago indicate 
there may be very little national adver- 
tising coming through to local newspa- 
pers this fall. They are all hoping. Some 
report the orders are being held in abey- 
ance, with prospects that a lot of news- 
paper space will be ordered if conditions 
improve and make it possible. But on 
the whole the prospects are not favor- 
able for anything but local dealer hook- 
ups on a 50-50 basis. Radio advertising 
also was reported to be “all shot.” 





















Reduce Production Costs by Giving 


Your Workmen Better Lights 


work of any 
kind is better done and costs much less 
if definite standards are intelligently set 
up. These standards in the case of the 
printshop lighting installation must be 
established with a view to keeping down 
maintenance costs and also production 
costs. As the intensity of the light drops 
off, production costs go up. In a print- 
ing plant this takes form as more errors 
which must be corrected, or which are 
not even discovered until after the piece 
of work is finally off the press, when the 
order must be reprinted to satisfy the 
customer. Also, lessened light intensity 
means slower work for every operation 
where the operator controls the speed. 
From the time the lighting installa- 
tion is made until all the fixtures and 
lamps are thoroughly cleaned there is a 
continual decrease in the intensity of 
the light. There is also a falling-off in 


Poor production is the penalty for bad lighting. This linotype room has a high 
Tecord because the illumination was planned for the prevention of eyestrain 


the light intensity as the lamps become 
older. The frequency with which such 
lights and fixtures require cleaning de- 
pends upon the air. Where there is much 
dust or fumes, cleaning is needed much 
more often. Where the air is perfectly 
clean the lighting installation will give 
good results for twice as long a period 
without special attention. 

All this means that any such standard 
adopted in one printing plant may not 
prove so satisfactory for another. If the 
plant occupies an entire building in a 
section where the air is clean and pure, 
the maintenance problem may be alto- 
gether different from what it would be 
were the plant located in a large build- 
ing somewhere in the heart of the city, 
with manufacturing plants producing 
dust, gas, and fumes on floors below. 

For example, a certain printing plant 
is located on the third floor of a build- 








Renew all globes at one time and clean them regularly, this lighting engineer 
advises, adding that percentage of errors drops as the quality of light improves 


» By J. E. BULLARD 


ing. On the two floors below are jewelry- 
manufacturing plants, from which fre- 
quently emanate considerable quantities 
of chemical fumes. These fumes are de- 
posited on the lighting fixtures and the 
lamps in the printing plant, and mate- 
rially decrease the effective lighting in a 
comparatively short time. 

A few blocks away there is another 
printing company which is considerably 
larger and occupies the entire building, 
with the exception of some space on the 
ground floor which is used for store pur- 
poses. The lighting-installation mainte- 
nance problem in this plant is not the 
same as that in the first. The lamps and 
fixtures need less cleaning. 

The Western Electric Company has 
conducted frequent tests to discover the 
proper standards in regard to cleaning 
of lamps and fixtures. The data thus ob- 
tained have value because they apply to 
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lamps used under a wide variety of air 
conditions. In this installation Glassteel 
diffusers are used, some with 100-watt 
lamps and others with 200-watt lamps. 
The ceiling and upper walls are finished 
in flat white, and the lower walls, up to 
five and a half feet from the floor, are 
finished in some shade of dark green. 


When to clean lamps 

The final conclusions were that lamps 
exposed to heavy fumes or to much dust 
need to be cleaned every two months. 
Lamps exposed to light dust should be 
cleaned every three months, while lamps 
exposed to very little dust need not be 
cleaned oftener than every four months. 

It was found that dry cleaning of the 
lamps and fixtures was not very effec- 
tive. For wet cleaning, Carbona, soap 
and water, and a trisodium-phosphate 
solution were used. The trisodium-phos- 
phate solution proved so much superior 
to the other cleaning agents that it was 
adopted as a standard. This superiority 
was ascertained by trying the different 
methods of cleaning, then measuring the 
light intensity under the lamps with an 
illuminometer and comparing it with the 
intensity which had been measured be- 
fore the lamp was cleaned. 

In the case of lamps exposed to heavy 
fumes or much dust, the wet cleaning in- 
creased the amount of light about twice 
as much as did dry cleaning. The im- 
provement was not so great in propor- 
tion where the lamps were exposed to 
light dust or to no dust at all, but even 
in such cases it was about a third greater. 


One thousand hours limit 

These tests showed that it is not eco- 
nomical to use light globes more than a 
thousand hours, as they begin to de- 
crease too rapidly in light intensity. The 
problem, however, is to work out some 
standard for changing that does not in- 
volve too much bookkeeping. Of course 
a record could be kept of each fixture 
and all lamps be changed after they have 
been burned a thousand hours, but the 
cost of keeping these records is likely to 
amount to much more than advantages 
gained in lighting or costs. 

There are different ways in which the 
results can be accomplished without rec- 
ords or with very simple ones. One way 
is to renew all lamps in a group as soon 
as one burns out. This requires no rec- 
ords at all, and, as at least one light will 
probably burn out when it has burned 
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for a thousand hours, there is little like- 
lihood that any lamps will be burned too 
long. On the other hand one light may 
burn out after a few hundred hours, and 
before the other lamps have been burned 
their useful life. This means a certain 
wastage which should be avoided. 

Enough data have not been gathered 
to show just what methods are the most 
effective. However, it would seem that 
by dividing the lamps in the installation 
into smaller groups, as into the groups 
which are controlled by single switches, 
very good results may be obtained by 
changing all the lamps controlled by one 
switch as soon as one lamp in that group 
burns out. This reduces changes. 


Use new globes in test 

Really satisfactory standards can be 
obtained only on the basis of tests. Such 
tests can be easily made if an illumino- 
meter is obtained. It is likely that the 
cooperation of the lighting company can 
be secured in making the test. 

When making these tests, the sample 
lights should be new lamps put in when 
the first reading is made. If the tests are 
continued with the same lamps over a 
period of fifteen hundred or two thou- 
sand hours, the figures obtained can be 
used for estimating the number of hours 
that other lamps have been burned. This 
of course assumes that a definite stand- 
ard of cleaning has been set up and is 
in use during the tests. 

In some shops it may prove more sat- 
isfactory to set up a definite changing 
standard. It is estimated that it takes a 
certain number of months to burn all the 
lamps one thousand hours. When this 
number of months is reached all lamps 
are changed. Between changings of all 
lamps there should be few renewals, if 
any. When the lamps are all changed 
again, renewal lamps are changed also. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





Selling 
Without 
Advertising 
IS LIKE 
Fishing 
Without 
Bait 











This slogan copy appears in the snappy little house- 

organ issued by William Strain & Sons, printers of 

Belfast, Ireland. Advertising—in any language — 
means printing. And good printing means sales 
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Helpful Suggestions in the 
Ordering of Electrotypes 


By FRED W. LONG 


Craftsmen from any one of the sev- 
eral graphic-arts industries understand 
the importance of tested and established 
practices with regard to the execution 
of all orders for their product. Not that 
good work can’t be produced in the ab- 
sence of adherence to these practices; 
but it is a proven fact that codperative 
effort of this sort on the part of a buyer 
enables the craftsman to give more effi- 
cient service and higher-quality goods. 

Time-tried practices upon the part of 
the electrotyper have caused adoption 
of numerous recommendations with re- 
gard to material submitted for duplica- 
tion. They are simple instructions and 
are easily adhered to, and yet are often 
ignored. The instructions are as follows: 

1. Always place guards around forms 
sent to the electrotyper. Caution your 
engraver not to rout nor cut dead metal 
from originals, especially for lead molds. 

2. Set your firm name on slug or type 
line just outside the guard on forms, as 
an easy means of identification. 

3. Square up your forms before send- 
ing them to the foundry. Lock rigidly. 

4. Send a proof with your forms, on 
which your instructions are plainly writ- 
ten. If any portion is pied or damaged 
in transit, it can then be corrected at the 
foundry before the mold is made. 

5. Pattern plates are advisable for all 
long runs. In case a plate is damaged, a 
pattern will mean prompt delivery of a 
new plate, avoiding press delay. 

6. Use nickeltypes for color work, ex- 
acting orders, or long runs. They insure 
more perfect presswork and will out- 
wear the original type and cuts. 

7. Make sure your presses are true. 
Level plates do not save time or print 
properly unless presses are accurate. 

8. Save the original and use electro- 
types. They save money, time, and labor. 

9. Have patience—every order can- 
not be gotten out while you wait. Think 
of your own mechanical problems. 

10. Buy quality. Cheap electrotypes 
are never worth more than you pay for 
them, and in the end are more expensive. 

The paramount importance of these 
simple recommendations can be readily 
recognized by all who are familiar with 
printed matter, for embodied herein is 
the secret of quality electrotype plates. 
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I. RECENT YEARS honors have 
been bestowed, in the typographic press, 
upon several craftsmen who have given 
their attention to the designing of type 
faces, but so far scarcely anything has 
been said about one I would rank among 
the foremost, if not as the leader and 
most proficient of them all. The artist 
and artisan to whom I wish to give the 
credit properly due him is the late Rob- 
ert Wiebking, creator of many types. 

Wiebking had a quiet, modest nature, 
which kept him from seeking acclaim for 
himself or what he had accomplished. 
He would have been shocked had any- 
one suggested a press agent to bring him 
honors. It would perhaps have pleased 
him to read what I say about him, but 
he would never have solicited any trib- 
ute from anyone for his work. 

It seems to me that, in former days, 
type designers and engravers were very 
modest and kept their own personalities 
much in the background. Among such 
retiring individuals I would list: John 
West, E. C. Ruthven, W. W. Jackson, 
Herman Ihlenburg, Gustav Schroeder, 
C. H. Beeler, Junior, William Capitain, 
William Reiss, John E. Uttley, and 
Messrs. Phemister, Woerner, and Gaunt 
(the full names of the latter three I have 
lost from my memory). Typefounders 
were not in the habit of exploiting the 
reputations or merits of their designers 
and punchcutters, preferring, evidently, 
to let their productions speak for them- 
selves. Guild tradition, one might say. 

I will begin with a few biographical 
notes, for which I am indebted to his 
son, Robert P. Wiebking of Chicago. 

The first Robert Wiebking was born 
at Schwelm, Westphalia, Germany, on 
November 25, 1870, and came to the 
United States in 1881. His father was 
Herman Wiebking, who, it appears, was 
also an engraver and did his work by 
hand, or by machine supplemented by 
hand-finishing. He had three sons, Rob- 
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Wiebking Created Popular Faces 


in Chicago, Friend Discloses 






Brilliant designer and engraver of Artcraft, Century, and 


many other type faces did not ask popular acclaim nor 


prestige, preferring satisfaction of good work, well done 


ert, Adolf, and John, and one daughter, 
Hedwig. Robert lived most of his days 
in Chicago, where he married and had 
three children, Robert P., William H., 
and Frances C. His sons are engravers. 








ROBERT WIEBKING 


Designer and engraver of many type faces 
which have achieved wide-spread acceptance 











After his arrival, with his father and 
family, Robert secured a job as basket 
weaver, perhaps not long, as he followed 
this by working for C. H. Hanson, of 
Chicago, as engraver from 1884 to 1892. 
He started in business on his own in 
1893, having made connections with the 
Crescent Type Foundry and the Inde- 
pendent Type Foundry. He was in part- 
nership with H. H. Hardinge from 1900 


to 1914, during which time they started 
their Advance Type Foundry. In 1914, 
this concern was merged with the West- 
ern Type Foundry, of St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. When the latter organization was 
made a branch of Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler in 1919, he again became an 
engraver, until his death, June 25, 1927. 

One might say that he was “a chip off 
the old block,” since he followed after 
his father in the art of engraving letters. 
He once told me that his father used an 
engraving machine as far back as 1875, 
possibly in 1870, the year of Robert’s 
birth. Also that his father engraved a 
matrix, in 1882, from which type was 
cast by Marder, Luse & Company of 
Chicago. Robert engraved his first suc- 
cessful matrices in 1894. 

It might be well here to describe the 
two distinct methods of using machines 
for engraving type faces. The earlier 
one was to engrave a character in relief, 
either in steel (then called a punch) or 
a special alloy of type metal of a fine 
grain. The steel punches were struck 
into copper slabs, these being then prop- 
erly “fitted.” The type-metal originals 
were used in the electrotype process of 
producing matrices. The other, more re- 
cent, procedure is to cut or rout the 
design, intaglio, direct into copper, Ger- 
man silver, or a specially hard composi- 
tion of metals, even steel occasionally. 

The process of making steel punches 
has to be used by the makers of linotype 
and monotype matrices, so many mat- 
rices being punched with each steel orig- 
inal. As the type foundries rarely need 
but a single matrix of any character, the 
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intaglio-cutting method is preferred by 
them. In case a matrix wears out one can 
quickly be made after the original pat- 
tern, patterns always being kept on file. 

Herman Wiebking is said to have cut 
matrices and cast metal type in 1878 to 
1880, just before he came to the United 
States. I know of an engraving machine 
being imported from Germany for the 
Cincinnati Type Foundry during 1880. 
However, this concern appeared to have 
had no one competent to operate it, and 
it was sold in 1882 to the Central Type 
Foundry, of St. Louis. With it were cut 
the famous Geometric and Geometric 
Italic, followed by the eccentric Morn- 
ing Glory face. The first typewriter face 
was also cut with it. 

Later on, Gustav Schroeder, who cut 
many faces for Central and many other 
foundries, bought the machine. At that 
time I went into partnership with him, 
and we produced a number of faces by 
its aid, including the popular De Vinne 
family. (To correct the general impres- 
sion that Theodore L. De Vinne was the 
designer of the face named after him, I 
would state that it was the creation of 
my partner, Mr. Schroeder.) 


Perfects his machines 

The late Linn Boyd Benton, of the 
Milwaukee Type Foundry, invented an 
engraving machine having an upright, 
swinging pantograph, and got a patent 
for it December 22, 1885. I might add 
here that Heber Wells, in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, invented his 
wood-type-cutting apparatus, and that 
one William Leavenworth, of Allentown, 
New Jersey, invented a wood-type-cut- 
ting pantograph in 1843. 

Wiebking, during his association with 
H. H. Hardinge, who had ten years’ pre- 
vious fine experience in the watch-tool 
industry, materially raised the efficiency 
and accuracy of his machines (having 
fourteen), bringing them to a very high 
degree of perfection. He did the same 
with the auxiliary apparatus for sharp- 
ening cutters and for making of patterns 
for the faces to be cut. In addition, he 
invented precision tools and apparatus 
for the “fitting” of matrices (that is, the 
adjusting of them to the molds, in re- 
spect to height-to-paper, depth of face, 
alignment, thickness or set, etc.). 

The two men gave much thought to 
construction of a type-casting machine 
which would produce perfect type with- 
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A COPY SUGGESTION 





Arms for Those Who'll 
Fight for Business 


ELL by mail? Over the counter? 

From house to house? Disarm that 
buying indifference. Reinforce your 
sales efforts with appropriate printing. 
Let a short catalog, folder, or circular 
explain your proposition fully—keep 
your product before your prospects in 
an inviting dress at all times! 

The Ad-Vantage Press will print it 
for you the quickest and most economi- 
cal way, giving you just what you want 
—good printing cheaper. Ask for prices 
and specifications on your next printing 
requirement. They’ll please you. 











Convincing copy from Ad- Vantage, the house pub- 
lication of The Ad-Vantage Press, of Cincinnati 


out requiring “breaking” of jets, “rub- 
bing” of bodies and the other former 
operations of “dressing,” up to the point 
of inspecting type and fonting it (mak- 
ing up desired-size packages). This ma- 
chine was operated by compressed air 
and did not have one single cam. They 
succeeded in building a highly satisfac- 
tory “automatic” type-casting and fin- 
ishing machine. Then they started the 
Advance Type Foundry, subsequently 
merging with the Western Type Foun- 
dry, and the improved machines were 
removed to the manufacturing plant of 
the concern at St. Louis. 

One of the feats accomplished before 
this was to engrave a set of matrices for 
the fourteen-point size of the Kennerley 
face and cast a 400-pound font of type 
from the matrices in the short time of 
forty-one hours. Still another splendid 
feature was that the matrices were en- 
graved and the type cast and shipped to 
the customer without a single trial proof 
being taken. The Kennerley face, by the 
way, was designed by F. W. Goudy, for 
whom Wiebking engraved many faces. 


Designed many faces 

Among the type faces designed by 
Wiebking were the following: Artcraft, 
Artcraft Italic, Artcraft Bold, Caslon 
Clearface, Caslon Clearface Italic, En- 
gravers’ Litho Bold, Engravers’ Litho 
Bold Condensed, Invitation Text, Ad- 
vertisers’ Gothic family (regular, con- 
densed, outline, and condensed outline), 
the Munder Venezian family (regular, 
italic, bold, and bold italic), Caslon 
Catalog (or Caslon Antique), Engrav- 
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ers’ Roman, Engravers’ Bold, Century 
Roman, Century Italic, Scotch Roman 
(these three being cast and named by 
the Western Type Foundry), and series 
of the Steel-Plate Gothics (light, heavy. 
light condensed, heavy condensed, italic, 
outline, extra heavy shaded, light ex- 
tended, and heavy extended). 
Wiebking also engraved the first mat- 
rices for the Centaur face, designed by 
Bruce Rogers, and which was used in a 
booklet issued by the British Monotype 
Company. This booklet had a note by 
Rogers, in which he said in part, “the 
premier cutting was admirably done by 
Robert Wiebking, of Chicago, and al- 
though certain modifications of the de- 
sign were made by him, they were an 
improvement on my pattern.” 


Disliked freakishness 


I particularly admired his skill when 
designing. He gave careful attention to 
the proper proportioning of the letters 
of an alphabet to one another, which, it 
seems, the ‘“modernistic” designers are 
striving their hardest to avoid. 

Whatever concessions he had made to 
freakishness in type were never made at 
the expense of proportion. Nor was it 
his nature to be freakish. He realized 
the value of the standardized-alignment 
system and held to it, in which respect 
some type designers and engravers now- 
adays are grievously derelict. 

Were I to have books printed, I would 
choose Wiebking’s Clearface Caslon, a 
face which was misnamed, as it is far 
from being such a crude face as the orig- 
inal Caslon Oldface. Secondarily, I have 
a yen for Munder Venezian. 

Wiebking did a considerable amount 
of matrix engraving for the Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler, American, Inland, 
and Keystone type foundries, also for 
John Haddon and Company of London, 
as well as Stevenson, Blake and Com- 
pany of Sheffield, England. He also did 
a great deal of matrix- and punch-cut- 
ting work for Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany. It bought an engraving machine 
and other equipment from him. 

Wiebking engraved the twelve-point 
size of a face designed by Dr. George 
Parker Holden, of Yonkers, New York, 
and intended to demonstrate his ideas 
regarding a readable letter. 

Wiebking did not confine his activi- 
ties to type engraving and founding, but 
did various sorts of engraving. 
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Adolf Wiebking, a brother of Robert, 
now residing in Rockford, Illinois, once 
proudly wrote his nephew, Robert P. 
Wiebking, these interesting facts: 

“My father’s original engraving ma- 
chine was made by somebody in Berlin, 
possibly during 1870 or even before, for 
it was in his house as far back as I can 
remember. We children were never per- 
mitted to touch it, and it was carefully 
covered up when not in use. I made wax 
seals on this very same machine when 
only fourteen years old. 

“My father cut matrices and cast up 
metal letters in 1878 to 1880, before he 
came to the United States. He cast or 
pressed the letters by means of a hand- 
press and a ladle in a rather primitive 
way. In this manner he made beautiful 
type faces and borders without the regu- 
lar height type bodies. He milled the 
under side of the letters on a lathe and 
thus made letters for small metal door 
signs. He had constructed a somewhat 
complicated frame with holders and coil 
springs, and soldered the letters onto a 
metal base. The background was filled 
in with asphalt varnish, then dried, and 
the top of letters and borders polished. 

“They were fancy letters and borders 
and made beautiful door signs. So far so 
good. The theory was all right, but I 
think he had trouble with soldering the 
letters onto the base plate, or it may be 
that he did not get enough orders.” 
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PRINTING RECIPE No. 2 


Take a draughtsman. Allow a little 
indian ink, and add two set squares 
and a T-square. Put down a number 
of lines on a drawing board. Allow 
sase to simmer in an engraving 
Plant for a few hours. Serve in 
two colours on a cream-laid paper. 
Set in typewriter type squared up 
with Erbar medium caps for headings, 
and garnish with coloured pointers 


to invite attention to text and 


| 
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interior. 
































The illustrations reproduce the front and inside spread of one of the printing 
recipes produced by this printer to whet the appetites of prospects for his work. 





Smart Sampler Crashes the 


Shell of Printing Buyers 


eg PRINTING is like good cooking 
in that a person is tempted to help 
himself to more of it. A good meal whets 
the appetite of a diner for future din- 
ners, while good printing whips up a de- 
sire for the product it advertises. As you 
know, printing quite often is the first 
knowledge people have of a new article. 

The similarity of the two is featured 
by J. J. Keliher and Company, of Lon- 
don. This modern, intelligent group of 
printers supplies its prospects with a 
file-pocket folder containing five print- 
ing recipes. The folder itself is of black 
cover paper printed in green and white, 
with a pocket stitched in at the right to 
hold the examples of printing. 

Each of the five printing recipes uti- 
lizes a different stock, balanced typog- 
raphy, and variety of ink colors. Text 
comment on the paper and type used in 
each, directs attention to the fold, and 
gently suggests a perusal of the prices 
on the inside. Keliher sturdily informs 
prospects, on each recipe, that cost of 
creating it (the copy, layout, etc.) is in- 
cluded in the prices quoted. 

Tasteful use of rule borders and tint 
blocks creates a pleasing effect for the 


THIS STYLE, 


complete display, subtly hinting at the 
same time that no effect is impossible of 
achievement for such a printing house. 
Each piece has been produced with as 
much care as though for a particularly 
fussy customer of the house. 

Perhaps the crowning effort of this 
business-solicitation mailing is Recipe 
No. 5. A brilliant orange cover (or any 
other color would do as well) is French- 
folded. Text pages are wire-stitched to 
the inside fold alone. This enables the 
prospect to open up the cover into an 
impressive broadside—a surprise fea- 
ture in an already unusual booklet. 

Aside from this last notion, the sam- 
ples are no different from a thousand 
like them produced each year in your 
own plant. However, all are intelligently 
combined into a display of pleasing bal- 
ance for the sole purpose of selling more 
printing. Each piece quotes an approxi- 
mate price, a move smartly planned to 
minimize the importance of the cost in 
thinking of such excellence while giving 
information vital to the prospect. 

It should be comparatively simple for 
printers to make up such units to adver- 
tise their own services. Perhaps you can 





will cost approximately :— 
£3:3:0 per 1,000 for a quantity of 2,500 
5,000 


62:7:6 ,, 1,000 


62:0:0 ,, 1,000 10,000 


£1:17:6,, 1,000 12,500 


€1:16:0,, 1,000 15,000 


$1:14:0,, 1,000 20,000 


These costs include the creation of the recipe. 
Ring us up at Hop 4620 any time you want a 
printing problem solved or you want to know 
the cost of any printing plan and you want 
to get that plan carried out well. 

© 
We're ; 
J.J.KELIHER & CO. LTD. 


111 Kingsway, W.C.2 
207 Borough High Street, S.E.1 


Rules and type color spots give the piece an attractive appearance, backed by 
strong typography and wise choice of paper. Each “recipe” features its price 
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adapt an imitation-leather-paper wallet 
as an envelope to hold your samples of 
“‘profit-bonds.”’ Unusual folds (such as 
already have been given space in THE 
INLAND PRINTER) are always effective 
in soliciting business, as is use of color. 
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snd a tinted paper. Choose a paper, such as Old Pale Blue 


York Parchment Ivory, that will not spoil the Fe 
x 





flavour of ured inks. Use black, magenta Magenta 


pale green and pale blue. Use wrth discrenon 4 


wellatraw haments and associate with Bernard 
Pale Green 


and panels of Garamond 


Paper Tone 


Two more specimens from this novel printing sales 
folder are shown. Each is distinctive and appealing 
and tells the printer’s story effectively and well 

It must be noted that Keliher did not 
show samples of work done for others. 
Its sampler presents its message alone. 
This is smart, since many advertisers, 
in receiving printing samples, subcon- 
sciously study the copy and the illustra- 
tions, and not the printing. If the copy 
displeases, the printer has lost an order 
through no fault of his own. 

Since sales resistance created by alien 
copy is hard to combat, it is wiser to let 


your samples carry your own message. 
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Typographic Scoreboard 


November, 1932 


Subject: Nation’s Business 
September and October 


84 Advertisements (all sizes) 


Type Faces Employed Style of Layout 

ER OINO ND ruses aietelacaicte erscotnereeerers SO “Gonventionali6.<.ccaecine ceraears 60 

Regular (M*), 20; Bold (M), 2; Moderately modernistic ........... 15 

Book (T**),8 Pronouncedly modernistic ......... 9 

KSASTION 0) © secs cwrshereraoG aigter sacra cre 17 : 

Old Style, 13; Bold, 4 Illustrations 
GARAMOND ACD): Scicnecactin cae ebecnns 1 | S@Onwventional: ac ecetntanses 58 

Old Style, 3; Bold, 8 Moderately modernistic ........... 13 
PARA ON soe coven caaaas 8  Pronouncedly modernistic ......... 2 

Regular, 7; Extra Bold, 1 (No illustrations were used in eleven 
PROSE, SN oor Bios Dipiielaiernanctans 3 of the advertisements.) 

Light, 2; Bold, 1 
OLp ellie sgg COTTE is 3 General Effect (all-inclusive) 
VOGUE (M)...-- esse essere eee ees A renee 32 
BOOKMAN (T) ....-+ ++ ee eee eeeees 2 Moderately modernistic ........... 45 
KENNERLEY (T) .....- +--+ sees eee 2 Pronouncedly modernistic ......... 7 
SCOTCH: ROMAN (1D) os.ccccisdaaeee 2 
CLOISTER Otp STYLE (T).......... 1 Bodoni, the favorite of the advertisers 
Goupy Op Styte (T)............ 1 in Nation’s Business, continues to lead. 
ec ) Te eee enn 1 Inthe May Scoreboard it was shown as 


being used in 26% per cent of the adver- 
tisements in the April issue of that maga- 
zine; in the August analysis the style was 
shown to be employed for 28 per cent of 

Affecting the score, of course, is the the ads in the June and July issues; and 
fact that the display of thirteen of the here we find it used fractionally less than 
advertisements credited above to tradi- 24 per cent. While the first four faces con- 
tional types appeared in faces of mod- tinue to lead, Caslon passes Garamond. 


*M—modernistic ; **T—traditional 


Ads set in traditional types......... 48 
Ads set in modernistic types........ 36 


ernistic character. The May, August, and November anal- 

: yses indicate a drop in the use of all the 

Weight of Type sans serifs from 23 to 17, to 13 per cent. 

Ads setsinvbold=tace....c06. 566. cee 46 The score for ads with modern types in 

MAGS Seb NERtHIACE 6555 4.4 a1 ers rote 36 _use altogether or in display has in that 
Ads set in medium-face............ 2 time been 56, 51, and 58 per cent. 


DO YOU INHALE? 
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AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 





Unfortunately there is no page advertisement in the issues of Nation’s Business here analyzed 
which all will agree is consistently modern and excellent, or a conventional display of distinction. 
The American Can Company’s page is in Scorekeeper’s judgment excellent but, despite the 
modern qualities of the vertical mass arrangement, the shaped reverse panel, and the head in 
condensed block type, there will be some to say that because it is altogether sane and void of any- 
thing bizarre it is not modern, meaning, of course, “‘modernistic.’”” Though conventional features 
dominate, some, too, will aver the heading in sans serif makes the Lucky Strike page modern 
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Broadside Season Is Here: 
Can You Estimate This? 


HE PROBLEM THIS MONTH isa broad- 
‘Tae This is to be printed on a sev- 
enty-pound folding enamel and folded 
down to 8% by 5%, after which it is to 
be sealed with an ordinary seal. 

The type form consists of six lines of 
large type displayed at the top and five 


lines of large display at the bottom. The 
only color is a six-point rule at top and 
bottom of the main display lines. One 
of these lines appears at the top of the 
broadside and one at the bottom, mak- 
ing four of these rules altogether. It is a 
simple color form to run. 




































































coat Printing Estimate Specification 
ery Full Information Saves Time and Avoids Error 
SS Date. =aeae 
Name 2 
(oo | ™ ee Buyer 
Add 
ress __|_205 West Wacker Drive Tel. No. 
Quantity and 50 M Brosdsides in two colors 
Description ws i = 
pe INSIDE (BLEEDS) COVER (BLEEDS) END SHEET TIP ENVELOPE 
i 17 x 22 x x x x 
INSIDE COVER END SHEET 
1d Blac 
Color of Ink ant 6 © a = Se Peer ne ee Me te 
TIP ENVELOPE 
Inside 70 # Folding Enamel at log a pound ees _— 
Paper Stock Covers ————— ~ 
End Sheet (Single or Double) _ _ _ ae 
Envelope Tip 
Goninoaition Size Type Page 153 x 20 Handset _Monotype Linotype — Style 
56 lines of display and cody type 
Furnished 
Electrotypes We Make P..B Mounted 
lay tod | No. of Folds and How Folded 
circutars| 3 folds, jJown to 84 by SS | —_ _ ——— 
Sriech | Saddle 
Gather hatin Sieh iSide _ Cloth Strip _ —— 
Binding Insert — Silk Sew _ =e Tip 
Perforate { Slot Hole 
iia q _...._. DeCe. . Number ae 
Bunchiso = _Seal_With regular seal Pads _ Renee ee aes 
Stamps or Permit Rd. Corner 
Art Work and Furnished Line Cuts 
Engraving We Make Close Register Sq. H. T. Vignetted 
How Packed 
Ship 
When Wanted 
Remarks as oo -—_--—--——— 





























Costs to Be Used When You Figure Your Estimates 


Hand) composition: .<.. 6655.6. <0: $3.75 
Slug-machine composition ......... 3.70 
Monotype keyboard .............. 2.41 
CASIGE osc oe os re key ete teas 2.65 
Platen press (M.F.), 10 by 15...... 2.07 
Platen press (M.F.), 12 by 18...... 2.37 
Small automatic, 12 by 19.......... 2.76 
Small automatic, 17 by 22.......... 2.76 
Small automatic, 20 by 26.......... 3.90 


Cylinder presses, 34 and 41 inches. . .$4.55 


Cylinder presses, 46 and 50 inches... 4.97 
Cylinder presses, 53 and 56 inches... 5.10 
Cylinder presses, 62 and 65 inches... 5.10 
Cylinder presses, 68 and 74 inches... 5.10 
"BWO-COlOF PROSS).« <5. 0<056 coos casieas 6.50 
Cuttin MACOS oi 5/056 6.52) cos e'a 5% 2.61 
Bindery C (small machines)....... 1.82 
Bindery D (girls’ handwork)...... 1.13 








The main body of the form is set in 
two columns 41 picas wide. After the 
broadside is folded, there are five lines 
of display at the left of the address and 
this type covers an area of 334 inches 
wide by 4 inches deep. 

Use the hour costs shown at bottom 
of this page and follow specifications. 


October Problem’s Solution and 
Comments on Replies 


The problem presented in the Octo- 
ber issue called for 20,000 sixteen-page 
booklets printed in green ink. Although 
there were several halftones used in the 
booklet, special attention was called to 
the fact that the work was only a house- 
organ. The size was 634 by 934, and the 
composition consisted of linotype and 
hand composition. The work was to be 
saddle-stitched and, in this, a Christen- 
sen stitcher should be used because of 
the quantity to be produced. 

While it is true that the Christensen 
has a higher hour cost, nevertheless the 
cost of stitching the work will be lower 
due to the greater production of this 
machine. Here are detailed estimate and 
comments on replies received: 


PAPER 
21 reams, 28 by 42—87 pounds, 
total 1,827 pounds, at 10c....... $182.70 
10 per cent for handling.......... 18.30 
COMPOSITION 
Linotype and hand composition, 
16.0 hours at $3.70 an hour...... 59.20 
LOCKUP 
Class A—16-page form, 2.0 hours, 
PER. By 0961) 1) 2a a a 7.50 
MAKEREADY 
16-page form, Class A, 3.6 hours, at 
SASF ai NOUE se cas cee vnnce ccs 17.90 
RUNNING 
20,000 impressions, Class A, 15.7 
hours, at $4.97 an hour......... 78.00 
INK 
14 pounds of green ink, at $1.00 a 
DONNER ace Se ekescede cds daese 14.00 
10 per cent for handling.......... 1.40 
BINDERY 
Folding, 12.0 hours at $3.00 an hour 36.00 
Stitching on a Christensen machine, 
6.4 hours at $5.10 an hour....... 32.65 
Cutting and trimming, 8.0 hours at 
SP GMa ROWE. oo bese eeweceeuss 20.90 





WOMWAE CORDS. oc a4 sec ndas $468.55 

R. H. J., Montreal—This must be the kind 
of work that you enjoy doing, because your 
total price is within 5 per cent of the estimate 
shown here. However, there are one or two 
discrepancies that I wish to call to your atten- 
tion. First is on makeready; according to my 
records you have allowed too much time for 
this operation. You will notice in the estimate 
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that I allow 3.6 hours and this is the average 
time for makeready shown by production rec- 
ords gathered from some 150 plants doing this 
kind of work. Therefore, I would suggest that 
if your plant records actually show the time 
you have allowed on your estimate in the fu- 
ture you check the work going through your 
plant and see if this cannot be remedied. Also 
on running, my records show the production 
on this press for 20,000 impressions to be 15.7 
hours and you are high on that, too. Other- 
wise your estimate is very well done. 

E. J. V., Jersey City, New Jersey—Your 
estimate is figured so well this month that I 
want to compliment you on it. The difference 
in the actual cost of the figures you submit 
and my estimate in this issue is $5.00. On this 
class of work, and the amount of money in- 
volved, if every estimate could be that close 
there would be very little reason why buyers 
should shop from one printer to another try- 
ing to get a lower price. Other than this, there 
is only one comment I have to make on your 
estimate and that is on your ink item. You are 
a little high on that, but, of course, it is im- 
possible to estimate ink accurately from speci- 
fications. You certainly are displaying a lot of 
improvement in your work. 

B. W. D., Montgomery, Alabama—On your 
estimate you have added profit. We are not 
interested in the profit on this work. How- 
ever, your cost figures, if you make compari- 
son between your estimate and the one shown, 
are a trifle too low, and that is due to several 
small discrepancies in different items. For in- 
stance, you did not allow any spoilage on this 
work and that accounts for one full ream of 
paper. Your cutting time, including the trim- 
ming of 21 reams of paper and 20,000 books, 
should be about eight hours. The amount of 
ink ordinarily used on work of this sort would 
be about fourteen pounds. Your composition, 
including the machine composition and hand- 
work, I believe is too low because I notice you 
have used makeup and lockup as one figure 
and, according to my records, composition on 
this class of work would take about sixteen 
hours and locking up sixteen pages on a sheet 
this size would require about two hours. The 
balance of your estimate is excellently done 
and, with these few changes, it would bring 
your cost price up to about the same amount 
as shown by my estimate. 

B. W., New Market, New Jersey—Your es- 
timate on the September problem allows too 
much time for the linotype composition and 
makeup. My records indicate that this work 
should take about ten hours. Then, too, your 
lockup time is about double. You have used 
a different size press, but that does not make 
very much difference in the actual cost of the 
work because, while you are using a smaller, 
high-speed machine, the hour cost on this ma- 
chine is much less than it would be on a ma- 
chine large enough to run all eight pages at 
once. Your item of ink is too heavy and your 
stitching time is also figured high, therefore 
that is the reason why your total price is higher 
than the estimate reproduced for this work. I 
appreciate the note that you wrote at the bot- 
tom of your estimate and, as you did not tell 
me what kind of a plant you were taking over, 
whether it was strictly a composition plant or 
a complete printing plant, I can only advise 
you in a general way. I would like to impress 
upon you here the necessity of having enough 
working capital to carry you along until your 
money starts coming in, as very few concerns 
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nowadays pay their bills within thirty days. 
I do not want to discourage you in any way 
from taking this step, but you have picked 
out one of the worst times in the history of 
this country to make this change. Don’t make 
the mistake that hundreds of men before you 
have made, but bear this thought in mind: 
the money that is made in the printing busi- 
ness today is made because the man is a good 
business man, whether he is a good mechanic 
or not. In other words, the money is made in 
the front office and not in the mechanical end. 





R. T., Chicago, Illinois—Your estimate on 
the September problem is just a little low on 
several items, which makes the total cost price 
on your estimate about $11.00 lower than the 
figures shown on my estimate. For a piece of 
work running into this amount of money, that 
is about as good as could be expected. The only 
discrepancies in your different figures are all 
minor. Two or three of them added together 
make the difference in our cost figures. You 
have done a nice piece of work and I am look- 
ing forward to seeing more from you. 





Trade-Composition Office Owners 
Plan Big Educational Program 


DWARD W. Lippy, of St. Paul, was 
E: reélected the president of the Inter- 
national Trade Composition Association 
at its thirteenth annual convention held 
in Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, October 
17 and 18. Other officers reélected were 
Herman L. Lewis, of Detroit, first vice- 
president; James A. Howe, of Toronto, 
second vice-president; John T. Fuhr- 
man, Pittsburgh, treasurer, and John J. 
Deviny, Washington, D. C., secretary. 

Because the attendance was not up to 
expectation, a resolution was adopted 
authorizing and instructing the officers 
and the executive committee to call the 
next annual convention to meet at ‘‘such 
time and place as will in their judgment 
assure best attendance of members and 
best serve the interests” of the associa- 
tion. It was explained by one of the 
New York delegates that about sixteen 
trade compositors had planned to be 
present from that city had the conven- 
tion been held at a time that would not 
have conflicted with work of producing 
the huge registration lists of that city. 

Another resolution adopted referred 
to changing the methods of collecting 
the dues and the money necessary to de- 
fray the national advertising campaign 
conducted by the association to increase 
the use of trade-composition plants by 
printers. The officers and the executive 
committee were directed to study the 
whole subject and put into effect what- 
ever method of building up the member- 
ship of the association and otherwise 
promoting its activities as the “commit- 
tee deemed right and proper.” 

In his address on “Making Typogra- 
phy Support the Copy in Advertise- 
ments,” A. S. Overbay, of Indianapolis, 
illustrated his discussion with a number 
of enlarged specimens of the advertise- 
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ments. He warned the trade compositors 
to be sure to avoid advertising them- 
selves as advertising typographers un- 
less they had the necessary equipment 
and personnel to make good on all their 
claims. He mentioned that advertising 
such typography service which cannot 
be backed up by performance would re- 
act unfavorably upon trade compositors 
throughout the entire country. 

Frank Sherman, advertising manager, 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
made a talk on “Some Recent Impres- 
sions Gleaned From the Trade-Compo- 
sition Industry.” Others participating 
in the program included Herman L. 
Lewis, who spoke on “Adjusting Pro- 
duction to Meet the Change in Sales 
Volume”; James Howe, who spoke of 
“The Trade-Composition Industry in 
Canada,” and Dennis Sweeney, Indian- 
apolis, whose subject was “Keeping 
Costs in a Trade-Composition Plant.” 

The next convention will be called at 
a time when business is quietest. 















New Books for the Printer’s 
Shop and Office Needs 





Book Assures Perfect Matching 
of Water-Color-Ink Tints 

The many variations of tint possible 
in the use of water-color inks have cre- 
ated a problem for printers using this 
process. Matching tints is too delicate a 
job to be done by guesswork. And cus- 
tomers will insist on perfect matches. 

To simplify this problem, Edward J. 
Ferneding of the Ohio Ink Laboratories 
has issued a color book which includes 
charts of the eighteen primary colors, on 
each of which are displayed eight tints 
made possible by the use of white ink as 
designated on the scale in the book. 

In addition to eliminating the guess- 
work in tint-mixing, the little book con- 
tains definite instructions on paper to 
use, makeready, printing, cleaning, and 
similar pertinent data. It may be pur- 
chased through THE INLAND PRINTER 
book department for $3.00 postpaid. 


Explains Printing in Language 
Clear to High-School Pupils 

Have you ever had some boy or girl 
ask you what a compositor’s duties are, 
or what the difference might be between 
makeup and makeready? Perhaps you 
may know some fine youngster of high- 
school age who plans to make printing 
his or her life work and wants to know 
more about it, so as to plan a proper 
course of study for the future. 

If questions on these matters leave 
you groping for words the juvenile mind 
understands easily, invest in a copy of 
“The Printing Trades and Their Work- 
ers.” It was prepared by Florence E. 
Clark, vocational adviser at the Lucy 
Flower Technical High School, Chicago, 
to afford enlightenment to high-school 
students who have smelled printer’s ink 
and cannot forget it. 

Chapters are divided so as to give the 
reader an easily assimilated idea of what 
each particular branch of the graphic 
arts does. Beginning with a bird’s-eye 
view of the industry as a whole, it de- 
scribes the compositor, the pressman, 
the bookbinder, the stereotyper and the 
electrotyper, the photoengraver and the 


lithographer ; miscellaneous information 
on the printing industry in general; the 
apprentice, and schools and their rela- 
tion to apprenticeship. 

This pocket-size book, containing 132 
pages, was prepared for the National 
Vocational Guidance Association and is 
illustrated profusely with photographs 
of various machines and processes de- 
scribed in the text. It is published by the 
International Text Book Company, of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


Book Makes You Laugh Again 
and Offers Profitable Ideas 

What is perhaps one of the most joy- 
ous books to be published this autumn 
is “Who’s Hooey—Nitwiticisms of the 
Notable” by George Novack and Arthur 
Zipser. This smart and rollicking little 
volume lists some 400 such statements 
made by well known public characters, 
together with annotations emphasizing 
the nitwiticism of the remark. 

It will give any printer a number of 
good laughs to help him forget business 
worries—and then it will suddenly oc- 
cur to him that some of these giggle- 
getters would make perfect blotter and 
house-organ “snappers,” the credit of 
course being given to the book for each 
one utilized in this manner. 

A couple of examples are: CALVIN 
COOLIDGE (turns radical here )—Our 
banking system is not yet perfect; MA- 
JOR GENERAL SMEDLEY BUT- 
LER (gives out a minority report )—I 
know when to keep my mouth shut. 

The E. P. Dutton Company put out 
“Who’s Hooey” at $1.00. 


Early Printed Specimens Shown 
in Beautiful Austrian Book 

Lovers of fine printing and students 
of typographical history who can read 
the Austrian language will find much to 
delight and interest them in “Erhard 
Ratdolt” by Dr. Robert Diehl. 

This beautifully printed volume de- 
scribes the career of the early Viennese 
printer, who produced many of the ear- 
liest liturgical and astrological volumes 





between the years 1474 and 1528. He 
was especially noted for the first edition 
of Euclides’ mathematical work (1482), 
for bringing Italian Renaissance books 
to the peak of perfection, for introduc- 
ing color printing, and for the first type 
specimen sheet, showing fourteen fonts 
(1486). Specimens are reproduced in 
the volume as examples of this early 
master printer’s genius as a designer. 

The book includes fifty-six illustra- 
tions, many in red and black, of the title 
and text pages, woodcuts, the colophons, 
initial letters, etc. The printer’s diary 
preserved at the National Library of 
Vienna is included as a special insert to 
the book. It should prove a valuable 
addition to the printer’s library. 

“Erhard Ratdolt” was published by 
Herbert Reichner, 6 Strohmayergasse, 
Vienna VI, Austria. It may be ordered 
through THE INLAND PRINTER for the 
postpaid price of $2.00. 


Proving That ‘‘Free Copy’’ May 
Cost You Far Too Much 


The importance of good writing in 
successful advertising is the main fea- 
ture of “The Written Word,” compiled 
by H. A. Batten, Marcus Goodrich, and 
Granville Toogood from the N. W. Ayer 
and Son exhibit of the same name now 
touring the country. 

The book makes no effort to lay down 
rules to decide what is good writing and 
what is not. Rather, it offers classic ex- 
amples of good writing, compared with 
adaptions according to various popular 
styles of writing and speaking. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address and ex- 
cerpts from Shakespeare and others are 
included in the specimens thus treated. 
The book endeavors to point out that 
advertising profit is in direct relation to 
the thought devoted to the copy. 

This volume should give every adver- 
tising writer—including printers who 
provide a copy service for prospects— 
plenty to think about. It may disclose 
to them where they have made errors 
that have caused direct-mail pieces and 
other printed matter to fail, which in 
turn would cost them the future busi- 
ness of all such customers. It effectively 
presents the difference between “just 
copy” and “selling copy.” 

Greenberg of New York City is the 
publisher. “The Written Word” may be 
had through THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
book department for $3.70 postpaid. 
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Self-Discipline in Proofroom 


Prevents Office Friction 


# By EDWARD N. TEALL 


ROM A PROOFREADER in one Middle 

Western city comes a cry of distress 
and an appeal for help, concluding with 
a specific question. For the distress, my 
sympathy; to the appeal one could not 
be deaf; in answering the query I shall 
go much further than is expected, using 
it as theme for a lecture which may be 
of interest to proofreaders, to editors, 
and other department executives. Not a 
heavy lecture; just a friendly, family 
sort of talk about some of the things 
that are in need of more discussion than 
they commonly receive. 

Artificial, insincere codperation talk 
is worthless, a pesky nuisance to those 
who want results; but lack of depart- 
mental codperation in a shop is a posi- 
tive drag on any business, and in order 
to make the machinery click it is worth 
while to cast off restraint, speak frankly, 
call spades by a shorter name than “ag- 
ricultural implement,” and drag all the 
facts out into the open. 


New editor starts it 

The distress revealed in this proof- 
reader’s letter is caused by the presence 
of a new editor, whose ideas of capitali- 
zation are, to the old-timers in the place, 
revolutionary. “I certainly do not like 
it,” says the writer of the letter; “I do 
not expect to be able to change his mind 
on it, but would like your opinion.” The 
editor, it seems, likes the “down” style: 
Blank college, Dash company, Federal 
Farm bureau, and so on. (I cannot un- 
derstand why “Farm” is kept up; it 
should be “down” if “bureau” is.) The 
proofreader, affirming that “college,” 
“company,” “bureau” are part of the 
names of the individual organizations, 
says: “I cannot see any good reason for 
not capitalizing them.” Neither can I; 
but before proceeding to examine the 
specimens and analyze the usage they 
represent, let’s consider that proofroom. 

The editor seems to have been brash 
in changing the style of the office. With- 
out knowing the details of the situation 
or the preceding history of the editorial 
upheaval, the picture suggested by the 
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facts that we are given is one of an office 
upset by having its routine ways of work 
changed far too abruptly. Such changes 
should not be sprung all of a sudden; 
they ought to be introduced gradually, 
after an educational process. The shop 
workers have been accustomed to one 
way of doing, and any other way, even 
though it might be an essentially better 
way, seems strange to them; and what 
is strange is apt to be feared. 

The housekeeper presumes that her 
way of doing is the right way; she may 
be open-minded, ready for other ideas, 
but she does not like to be driven into 
them. That is true with the teacher, the 
preacher, the business man, and the pro- 
fessional man. New ways need ponder- 
ing; we like to get used to them in our 
minds before starting to work them out 
in practice. The ‘propagandist, laboring 
to convert people to new ideas, does not 
play his finest card first, he starts the 
ballyhoo with something which will at- 
tract attention, while the heavier work 
comes in only after a period of mental 
preparation. Going too fast sometimes 
confuses the other fellow’s mind; some- 
times it encourages positive pull back 
and resistance which a gentler style of 
approach would forestall. 

Editors should know all that. They, 
of all people, should be aware of the hu- 
man mind’s reactions, and the advan- 
tage of making haste slowly. An editor 
should not be impulsive, impetuous. He 
should be able to make decisions that 
will stick; and sometimes he needs to 
make them fast. But in such matters as 
changes in office style, especially where 
a whole new style is to be introduced, 
he ought to realize that wisdom says, 
‘““Make haste slowly.” There should be 
conferences and open discussion. The 
editor who listens to what his under- 
strappers think, even if his decision ul- 
timately goes against it, will be held in 
more personal respect than if he simply 
issued orders, without notice. 

“You'll take it, and you'll like it,” is 
a mighty poor motto for an editor. Di- 
plomacy is better than force. Codpera- 
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tion beats obedience. A change in style 
is always a jolt to an office. Proofread- 
ers appear peculiarly sensitive to such 
shocks. They haven’t the business man’s 
ability to accept facts which controvert 
their own ideas. Their temperament is 
artistic. (Laugh if you like; that state- 
ment is nothing if not exact fact.) The 
editor who can recognize these facts will 
have friends and allies in the proofroom. 


Proofroom must bow 


However, on the other hand, it is the 
proofroom’s duty to codperate. The fact 
that an editor or executive may be too 
brusque, even inconsiderate, in issuing 
orders, does not release the proofroom 
from its obligation to get and keep in 
step. The proofroom should have self- 
discipline. “Orders is orders.” When the 
decision has been made, it’s a case of 
“theirs not to reason why.” Certainly 
the proofroom is entitled to a hearing 
on matters of style. Its opinion should 
be eagerly sought. If not sought, then it 
should be volunteered—and volunteered 
without arrogant insistence, but also 
with the firmness of self-respect. 

However, in either case, whether the 
proofroom is consulted, given a hearing, 
or simply told what is to be done “and 
that’s all there is to that,” it is the proof- 
room’s duty to follow orders. After the 
decision has been made, the proofroom 
should accept it, even though it may be 
bitter medicine, and give the new style 
an honest try-out. If the editor is fair- 
minded, he will listen, willingly, to any 
proofroom representative who can show 
him an intelligently arranged exhibit of 
instances in which the new rulings have 
failed to work. However, no matter what 
happens or what anyone thinks, it is the 
proofroom’s duty to obey orders. 

Now, as to the special question which 
this new editor’s style order brought up: 
East River, the Allegheny Mountains, 
Westminster Church, the Robinson and 
Jones Company, the Whatsit Building, 
the Congressional Express, Carson City, 
New York City, New York State are all 
proper nouns, and I can see no reason 
why any member of their compounded 
names should be exempted from capi- 
talization. There’s a difference between 
“T traveled on a Pennsylvania railroad,” 
and this: “I traveled on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.” All such proper noun 
capital initials mean something; they 
are neither whim nor hazard. 
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Find 85 Per Cent of Failures Are 
Not in Trade Associations 


In announcing the membership of three ad- 
ditional important printing houses, the Asso- 
ciated Printers of St. Louis call attention of 
members and prospects to the result of tests 
made by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. It was discovered that 85 per cent of 
the failures in the printing industry were not 
members of their trade associations. 

Martin Driscoll, president of the National 
Association of Printing Ink Makers, is quoted 
as saying, “This is not difficult to understand. 
Those who have not the vision to appreciate 
the value of a trade association usually have 
not the vision essential to success in business. 
Try to borrow some money at your bank and 
watch whether you are not asked, ‘Are you a 
member of the trade association in your in- 
dustry ?? Are you heading to be one of the 85 
per cent which are failures ?” 

Calling attention to the fact that none of 
the Associated Printers is on the poor-credit 
lists of the supply houses, the bulletin states 
that membership does not guarantee financial 
stability, but it does bring better understand- 
ing of credits, collections, production methods, 
estimating, costs, and other problems. 


Doheny Memorial Murals Show 
History of Graphic Arts 


The theme “The Romance of the Printed 
Word” was decided on as the subject for the 
mural decorations of the treasure room of the 
Edward L. Doheny Junior Memorial Library 
erected at University of Southern California. 
Samuel Armstrong, the artist, declared that 
“printing is the medium which switched the 
darkness of the Middle Ages into light.” Start- 
ing with the primitive pictograph, the series 
shows man’s progress in writing, papermak- 
ing, through the various stages whereby print- 
ing came to its present-day efficiency. 


Europe’s Printers Facing Same 
Problems, Neal Becker Says 


Returning from his annual visit to Euro- 
pean factories and sales offices of the Intertype 
Corporation, Neal Dow Becker, its president, 
said that “the printers in Europe are in about 
the same fix as those in this country; the vol- 
ume of business being done by most printers 
being substantially lower and the competition 
correspondingly severe. However, some of the 
important plants, such as Ullstein in Berlin, 
are making substantial profits. 

“Tn general it may be said that the firms en- 
joying the greatest prosperity are those which 
have kept pace with the latest developments 
in printing machinery and modernized their 





plants until costs are low enough to meet the 
competition of plants not so well equipped. 
“The International Federation of Printers is 
making preparations for a graphic arts exhibi- 
tion to be held in Amsterdam in 1934. The 
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officials hope that American printers would be 
represented among exhibitors.” 

The Intertype chief met his company’s rep- 
resentatives from every part of Europe, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. At Bad Pyrmont, 
Germany, he was guest of honor at the con- 
vention of the German Master Printers’ Fed- 
eration. Speaking of the market for American 
printing machinery in Europe, Becker stated 
that “protective tariffs are strangling inter- 
national trade at the present time.” 

He also stated, “In some central European 
countries, the printers have plenty of money 
in their own currency, but cannot obtain the 
necessary dollars for purchasing the American 
machinery which they desire.” 

The Intertype chief believes that the present 
business conditions will cause even greater im- 
provement in machinery for economical pro- 
duction of printing. Labor conditions and the 
variations in cost of raw materials are causes. 
The future looks bright, he added. 


Printer Is Putting $100,000 Into 
Addition to Chicago Plant 


Another floor is being added to the printing 
house of the Shellmar Products Company, at 
4822-30 South St. Louis Avenue, Chicago. The 
project, including alterations and new equip- 
ment, will entail an expenditure of $100,000. 
Officials of the company declare that present 
business conditions and expectations of future 
orders more than warrant the cost at this time. 
It brings the plant up to date. 





European Linotype Companies 
Report Business Picking Up 


Executives of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company and its affiliates in England, France, 
Italy, Germany, and in Belgium assembled at 
Berlin recently to discuss business conditions 
and study projected improvements. 

New linotype developments, either recently 
announced or soon to be placed on the market, 
including the Two-in-One Linotype, the light- 
weight Linolite magazine, the double quad- 
ding and centering device, new spaceband and 
new faces came up for discussion. 

Although business in Europe is still below 
normal, practically all reported a distinct im- 
provement during the last six months. Among 
those present at the conference were: Norman 
Dodge, president; Joseph T. Mackey, execu- 
tive vice-president; Conrad A. Hanson, vice- 
president and works manager; Reginald W. 
Orcutt, special representative of the president ; 
Victor E. Walker, deputy chairman of Lino- 
type and Machinery, Limited, London; Nel- 
son J. Banks, of Société Linotype Frangaise, 
Paris; Carl Ainsworth, of Societa Linotype 
Italiana, Milan; Sadi Asiel, of Société Lino- 
type Belge, Brussels; C. A. Albrecht, A. F. 
Lepold, F. Adomzent and F. W. King, of Mer- 
genthaler Setzmaschinen-Fabrik, Berlin. 


Spring City, Pennsylvania, Now 
Has Its Weekly Newspaper 


Publication of the Inter-Borough Press at 
Spring City, Pennsylvania, was started a few 
days ago. The weekly replaces the Spring City 
Press and the Royersford Reporter, suspended. 

Curtis F. Kriehle, former advertising man 
and broadcaster, is the new publisher. Leigh- 
ton F. Hacker, former publisher, will remain 
with the paper as mechanical superintendent. 
Lloyd Rogers is to continue as editor. The new 
publication carries eight columns to the page, 
as compared with seven in the former weeklies. 


Byllesby Official Warns Against 
Cutting Down on Advertising 


It is bad business sense to cut out advertis- 
ing, William H. Hodge, vice-president of the 
Byllesby Engineering and Management Cor- 
poration, Chicago, told the publicity and ad- 
vertising section of the American Gas Associa- 
tion in session at Atlantic City. Hodge is the 
chairman of the section. He declared also that 
some firms had exceeded the bounds of good 
sense in reducing budgets. He said “neglect of 
this fundamental part of sound sales policy is 
bound to prove costly in the struggle for cor- 
porate stability.” The section recommended a 
$100,000 gas exhibit at the Century of Progress 
Exposition in Chicago next year. 
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John W. Hastie, Long Prominent 
in Printing Circles, Is Dead 


One more prominent Chicago typographical 
leader has gone to his rest. John W. Hastie, 
city manager of the Western Newspaper Union 











JOHN W. HASTIE 


and active in typographical circles for forty 
years, passed on recently after a short illness. 
He was seventy-two years of age. 

Despite the heavy burden of his duties as 
manager of the news bureau, Hastie found the 
time to take an active interest in the advance- 
ment of the printing industry. He was often 
called upon to serve as mediator in disputes 
between employers and labor. Both sections 
trusted and respected him. He had been presi- 
dent of the Franklin Typothetae, Employing 
Printers’ Association of Chicago, and the Old- 
Time Printers’ Association. 


A. M. Barrett Again Assumes 
Control of Barrett-Cravens 


A. M. Barrett, prominent in the materials- 
handling industry, again assumes control of 
the Barrett-Cravens Company, manufacturers 
of lift-trucks, skids, portable elevators, and of 
structural-steel storage racks. It will move into 
its own three-story plant at 3255 West Thir- 
tieth Street, Chicago, which will contain ap- 
proximately 75,000 square feet of space. 


London Times Makes Complete 
Change in Typographic Dress 


The most drastic typographic change of any 
modern newspaper has been made by the Lon- 
don Times, long considered a model of jour- 
nalistic excellence. Though editorial standards 
remain the same, the appearance of the news- 
paper presents an entirely new picture. Even 
the masthead has been thrown overboard. The 
gothic heading is replaced by block roman let- 
ters recalling the old New York Herald. 

The text type has been made larger and is a 
new face, adopted after tests by eye specialists. 
It will be called The Times New Roman. New 
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heading type has also been chosen, although 
the publication will continue to limit headings 
to one-column width. The parallel rules across 
the top of the first page, between which most 
newspapers print the date and similar data, 
have disappeared and the date appears mod- 
estly under the lion-and-unicorn crest in the 
masthead. A new paper, showing the new face 
to better advantage, has also been produced 
especially for the London Times. 


Cleans Up by Printing Dodgers 
on Back of Movie-Star Prints 


A printer on the northwest side in Chicago 
has developed a stunt that is producing sales 
in satisfying quantities. On the back of half- 
tone prints of autographed pictures of movie 
stars, he prints the advertising copy of various 
dealers in his district, in handbill style. Unlike 
so many dodgers, which milady consigns to the 
gutter or wastebasket after a cursory glance— 
unless big bargains are prominently displayed 
—this advertising feature is producing sales 
for the dealers who are utilizing it. 

Practically every housewife—and her hus- 
band—can be classed as a movie fan. It is a 
great American custom. Naturally, now that 
quarters for photos of movie stars are scarce, 
they are delighted at getting these portrait-size 
reproductions without any charge. What if they 
are merely prints and not genuine photos? It 
requires a close look to discover that and the 
housewife is content merely to glance at it oc- 
casionally. In the meantime, the photo is kept 
handy and the advertising on the back is read 
and reread many times over. 

Thus goodwill for the advertiser is assured, 
coupled with immediate sales. Use of a differ- 
ent star’s portrait each time gives the stunt an 
ever-different and always-new appeal. While 
the stunt is successful only when sold to one 
dealer in any particular shopping district, the 
printer has a number of such store groups to 
draw upon in the vicinity of his plant. Exclu- 
sive neighborhood rights and obvious appeal 
of the plan help in selling it, despite the cost 
of the halftone and enamel stock. 

Of course, running some half-dozen of these 
dodgers at a time for various merchants cuts 
down the cost to the printer, as does selling 
the same photo to dealers in separate trading 
areas. The motion-picture producers supply 
the photos without charge because of the ad- 
vertising value this plan has for them. 


Mosinee and Tomahawk Kraft 
Paper Mills Are Merged 


Immediate merging of the Mosinee Paper 
Mills and the Tomahawk Kraft Paper Com- 
pany is announced by A. P. Woodson, presi- 
dent of Mosinee. The combine has assets of 
$8,000,000. Lessened competition and produc- 
tion cost are given as reasons for the merger. 
Capacity of the two mills is 200 tons of kraft 
paper and 180 tons of sulphate pulp daily. 


Issues Railroad Time Table to 
Sell More Local Printing 


The leaving time of every train pulling out 
of Topeka, Kansas, is shown on the railroad 
time cards issued by H. M. Ives and Sons, 
printers of that town. All railroads passing 
through the town are listed, with trains end- 
ing runs in Topeka shown in red to avoid mis- 
understandings. The convenience of the cards 
has built considerable good will for Ives. 


Kluge ‘‘School for Pressmen”’ at 
Chicago Resumes Classes 


Practical training in automatic platen pres: 
operation is being given without charge by th 
Kluge School, operating at the Chicago office 
of Brandtjen & Kluge, Incorporated, 106 Wesi 
Harrison Street. Pressmen and their assistants 
in the Chicago territory are given the opportu- 
nity of learning the operation of the press by 
actual work under competent instructors. The 
classes are held at various hours to accommo- 
date those desiring to attend. 


Joe Pirie Is Now an Executive of 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 


Joe Pirie, for many years in the fine-paper 
trade, has been named general sales manager 
of the new fine-paper division of the Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company. He comes to them 
from the Fox River Paper Company, having 
formerly been connected with the Neenah Pa- 
per Company, Bradner Smith and Company, 
the Chicago Paper Company, Kimberly-Clark 
Company, and Alexander Pirie and Sons, the 
paper concern of Aberdeen, Scotland. 

Nekoosa-Edwards, established in 1868, has 
devoted seven years to perfection of processes 
and other improvements prior to entering the 
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fine-paper field. The company made its own 
lake to assure pure water and is maintaining 
one of the largest private reforestration proj- 
ects in the world. Over 100,000,000 trees have 
been planted on a 50,000-acre tract, and plant- 
ing is being continued at the rate of approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 trees annually. 


Fred Edwards Goes East 


Fred C. Edwards has been appointed as the 
eastern sales manager for the Fox River Paper 
Company, with offices at 350 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. Having had broad ex- 
perience in the field, he is in a position to offer 
intelligent service and advice to printers. 
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to Take Care of Business 


Concrete evidence that the printing business 
is picking up is contained in the news that sev- 
eral printers are increasing their equipment. 
The Chilton Class Journal Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, recently awarded the contract for a 
$100,000 addition to its plant. 

Henry Page has purchased the Clarksdale 
(Miss.) Coahomian, oldest plant in the delta 
country, and will do commercial printing in 
addition to putting out the daily newspaper. 
W. R. Lyon, veteran printer and publisher of 
the Burley Tobacco Bulletin, has started a new 
weekly in his plant at Greenville, Tennessee. 
It was necessary to purchase new typesetting 
machines and presses to provide facilities for 
getting out the new paper. 

J. E. Campbell, printer and publisher of the 
Mitchellville (Iowa) Index for thirty years, 
recently moved to Des Moines, where he has 
opened a large, new plant at 114 Locust Street. 
With his son as his associate, he will operate 
as the Campbell Printing Company. 


Harris-Seybold-Potter Chooses 
Two Executives From Ranks 


Two of the younger executives of the Har- 
ris-Seybold-Potter Company have been elected 
to major positions by the board of directors of 
this printing-equipment manufacturing com- 
pany. They are Howard M. Hubbard, elected 
as secretary in addition to his former office as 
comptroller, and Norman L. Daney, now trea- 
surer. The election filled the vacancy left by 
the death of S. G. Pritchard, who had been 
secretary and treasurer of the company. 
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Both new officials are graduate mechanical 
engineers. Hubbard was formerly industrial 
engineer of the Ballard Machine Tool Com- 
pany, and later assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of production for the Royal Baking 
Powder Company. He also was an instructor 
at North Eastern University, his alma mater. 


Printers Buying New Equipment 


N. L. Daney began his career with the Dean 
Electric Company of Elyria, Ohio, afterward 
becoming a correspondence school instructor. 
He later became a field engineer for National 
Tube Company; sales engineer for Chapman 
Engineering Company, and was taken into the 





Institute of Paper Chemistry 
Dedicates Kimberly Hall 


Hailed by the entire paper industry as a 
great advancement, in education and a monu- 
ment to a courageous leader, the J. A. Kim- 














Erected at a cost of more than $100,000 as a filial memorial to J. A. Kimberly, this building provides a 
needed addition to the Institute of Paper Chemistry, a graduate school on the campus of Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. The school has an enrolment of thirty-five students and is supported by paper mills 


parent organization as a production engineer. 
His advance was rapid until he became trea- 
surer, holding similar positions with subsid- 
iaries of the organization. 


Print It In San Diego Club Puts 
On High-powered Campaign 


Determined to keep all the printing business 
of San Diego in the city, local printers have 
formed themselves into the Print It In San 
Diego Club. A direct-mail campaign to every 
printing prospect in the region is being carried 
on quite vigorously. A folder sent out in one 
mailing tells “A Tale of Two Dollars.” 

One printer’s dollar (with facsimile of pen- 
nies to make the idea strike home) is divided 
up as spent, showing how 74 cents returns to 
circulation in San Diego, while most of the 
remaining twenty-six cents (buying paper, ink, 
and other supplies) also remains “at home.” 
The back page depicts the dollar expended for 
printing out of town—as gone and forgotten. 
The club calls attention of merchants to the 
fact that all such dollars go out of the business 
territory they serve, and mean just so many 
less dollars to be spent in San Diego stores and 
enterprises. Results of the campaign thus far 
have been excellent, the club members report. 
Each employe of the various printing plants 
is helping to spread the idea around. 


James S. Wythe Is Dead 


JamesS. Wythe, vice-president of the Wythe 
Machine Typesetting Company, Incorporated, 
of Camden, New Jersey, passed away at his 
home in Pitman three days short of his eighty- 
eighth birthday. Despite his advanced, age, he 
retained an active interest in the company un- 
til a few years ago. His grandson, Robert J. 
Wythe, Junior, is the present head of the com- 
pany. The late James S. Wythe was a Civil 
War veteran. He celebrated his sixty-fourth 
wedding anniversary two months ago. 


berly building was dedicated recently at Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, as part of 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry. The new 
structure contains a library and laboratories 
and cost more than $100,000. It is the gift of 
J. C. Kimberly, a prominent paper manufac- 
turer, as a memorial to his father, a pioneer in 
the paper industry. The senior Kimberly ma- 
triculated at Lawrence just eighty years ago. 

The institute is supported by more than 250 
mills and corporations and has an enrolment 
of thirty-five students, and also a waiting list 
of several hundred from widely separated sec- 
tions of the country, where mills are located. 

The new structure was accepted on behalf 
of the college by Ernst Mahler, vice-president 
of the Kimberly-Clark Company, and presi- 
dent of the institute’s board of trustees. 


U.T. A. Printed-Specimen File 
Helps Sell More Printing 


In order to encourage members constantly 
on the lookout for new and profitable busi- 
ness, the United ‘Typothetae of America is ad- 
vising them to use the big printed specimen 
library that is maintained at the national head- 
quarters. Samples of every conceivable type of 
printed matter are included in the files. 

Printers seeking copy and layout ideas used 
by some particular industry to aid in making 
a sale to a prospect in that industry, or even 
in obtaining the business of a new firm having 
no idea of what printed matter is needed, are 
permitted to borrow samples from the U.T.A. 
library to help the sale along. 

For example, a new hospital was being built 
in the East and the hospital authorities had no 
idea as to what forms and other printed mat- 
ter they would need. The printer was in the 
same boat. The U. T. A. specimen library fur- 
nished him with a comprehensive display of 
every type of printed matter used by hospi- 
tals. He made a profitable sale. 
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LETTERHEAD CONTEST! 


seg ‘Typographers everywhere displayed 
so much enthusiasm over the inch-ad contest conducted by THE INLAND PRINTER 
a few months ago we are giving in to demands for a new bout of skill. More than 
300 specimens were submitted in the inch-ad display test—which means that approxi- 
mately 300 printers had enough interest in their work, also confidence in themselves 
and their craftsmanship, to plan and set a different inch ad! Even our overseas 
contributors took to the idea like a duck takes to water. For that reason we are 
allowing more time to submit entries, so that those clever artists with type can offer 
their American brethren some competition. Many of you wrote: “‘That was swell. 
Let’s have another! Why not try us on letterheads?”’ All right, we will! 























The Copy: P. D. Wilson Company, Importers and 
Manufacturers, Post Office Box 429, Telephone THornwall 
5288, 1732 University Avenue, Berkeley California. 


You can see several samples of how this copy has been 
set in the Specimen Review, page 72, October issue. 



















Here Are the Rules 


1. Submit seven press proofs in two colors, one of which may be in black ink. 


2. No all-around borders or lines at bottom of sheet are permitted. All copy 
must appear across top of your set-up. (This is only to permit repro- 
duction of the maximum number of entries received.) 

3. Copy must be set to fit paper 814 inches wide (regular letterhead size). 

4, Proofs must be mailed flat and each proof must bear your name and 
address on reverse side. Address to Contest Editor. 

5. All entries in this competition must reach the editorial offices of THE 

INLAND PRINTER, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, not later than 

December 15. Results will be announced in the January issue. 


















By Way of Saying: Good Work! 
OUR awards are offered for the four best samples submitted, as will be 
determined by a jury of leading typographers. The best letterhead earns for 

its creator a check for $25.00; second gets a two-year subscription to THE 

INLAND PRINTER; third, a one-year subscription; fourth, a six-month sub- 

scription. While we know the honor of winning wouid satisfy any of you we are 

adding these ‘‘accolades” to make it more interesting. 









Y, —: 5 e e 

our wife's Christmas gift free! P. D. wilson likes this 
contest so much he is offering a strand of his company’s finest blue-white rock 
crystal beads, with earrings and bracelet to match (value $25.00), for the letterhead 
he likes the best. It does not have to be the one the judges select ! 
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Good Printing Is Vital to Direct-Mail 


Success, Leaders Declare 


ucH that is both cheering and inspiring to 
printers was disclosed at the annual con- 
vention of the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, during October. Of major importance is 
the tendency toward quality printing, the be- 
lief that the time has come for strenuous ad- 
vertising by mail and in publications, increased 
use of copy on envelopes, and a 40 per cent 
jump in the attention value of black-and- 
white printing, due to widespread use of color. 

Prominent advertising leaders declared that 
our greatest advertising and selling difficulty is 
fear. Several stated, “People have the money 
and the desire to buy, but we are afraid to sell 
them. We have lost belief in ourselves, going 
cheap in both copy and printing quality. We 
must work into a selling frame of mind, and 
combine selling copy with good printing if we 
wish to assure the best results.” 

Carroll Rheinstrom, vice-president of Lib- 
erty Weekly, stated that the tests made by his 
magazine proved conclusively that “frivolity 
and generalities have no place in modern ad- 
vertising. Serious copy, telling its story attrac- 
tively, is bringing in the business. Black and 
white increased 40 per cent in attention-stop- 
ping power in 1932, due to the general use of 
color. However, four-color printing is gaining 
in favor, because of beautiful effects.” 

He added that these tests, made by trained 
investigators visiting thousands of homes, also 
showed that photographs make the best ad- 
vertising illustrations, with people holding first 
choice among women and products having the 
same appeal for men. Line drawings had the 
next appeal, while unillustrated copy trailed. 

These tests disclosed that ambition, health, 
vanity, novelty, efficiency, and economy were 
the six paramount advertising appeals for the 
year, Rheinstrom said, while emulation, fear, 
romance (sex), and quality have lost ground 
to a marked degree in recent months. 

Instead of discontinuing direct-mail work 
when the first attempt fails, S. H. Giellerup, of 
Marschalk & Pratt, Incorporated, advised the 
convention, advertisers should test every mail- 
ing, devoting their principal effort to develop- 
ing the ones which prove the best. He added, 
“No one person can judge surely what the re- 
action of millions will be.’ Calling attention 
to the rapidly growing interest in fine papers, 
he pointed out that such expensive stock is 
wasted unless combined with high-grade print- 
ing and illustrations that are carefully done. 

The tendency to stress the cost of printing, 
rather than its results, has cost many adver- 
tisers more than they can afford, declared Lee 
H. Bristol, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Advertisers. In sounding the keynote 
of the convention, Bristol urged that printing 
costs be given a back seat in your thinking, 
which should be focused entirely upon results, 
since any printing is cheap (no matter what it 
costs) if good results are achieved. He summed 
it up by saying, “Don’t, please, think first in 
terms of lithography, printing, etc. For the 
moment, forget even the big appropriation in- 
volved. Get the whole picture first (of results 
desired) from your client’s viewpoint.” 

Three printers were among the four winners 
in the annual competition which is a part of 


the convention. Schneidereith & Sons, Balti- 
more, won the Albemarle Paper Company tro- 
phy and $100 in gold for the finest series of 
printed blotters submitted. 

Sampson & Murdock Company, the Boston 
printing house, retains the American Multi- 
graph Sales Company trophy permanently by 
winning it for the third and final time with 
the best series of letters used during the year. 

The Eddy Press Corporation, of Pittsburgh, 
was the third printing house to click. Its series 
of envelopes won the Standard Envelope Com- 
pany trophy. The Mills-Wolf Corporation, of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, was awarded the Postage 
and The Mailbag trophy for the most note- 
worthy 1932 accomplishment in direct mail. 








Cheap Printing 
Costs the Most, 
Ad Expert Says 


UT OF 224 pieces only 22, in my 
O opinion, were worthy of their 
postage. Poorly conceived, cheaply 
printed, rotten paper, jumbled typog- 
raphy, offset blots, and weak copy. 
Waste, what hideous business—waste, 
because of ignorance or because some 
purchaser was trying to buy ad- 
vertising at cost, less 5. And get 
this, and if you don’t remember any- 
thing else—if you can’t get the best 
in ideas, printing, and service don’t 
compromise, because the compromise 
ends in the wastebasket with no im- 
pression in the mind of the prospect 




















Phil J. Kelly, assistant sales manager of the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company tire division, made this 
indictment of printing buyers who think only of 
“‘price’’ during his talk before the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association convention in New York City 


The new president is Eliot L. Wight, of the 
United States Envelope Company. C. S. Wat- 
son, of Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
of Canada, and C. A. Bethge, of the Chicago 
Mail Order Company, were reélected vice- 
presidents ; while Frank L. Pierce was returned 
to office as secretary-treasurer. 

Leonard J. Raymond, the Dickie-Raymond 
Company, was again chosen as a director. Jack 
Smith, Frank E. Davis Fish Company adver- 
tising manager, and Edson Dunbar, president 
of the Paper Makers Advertising Club, were 
elevated to that rank. 

The 1933 convention will be held in Chicago. 


Medical Society Gives Approval 
to Advertising Campaigns 


There is a silver lining through the printer’s 
dark cloud shining. That daring child of the 
dignified American Medical Association—the 
Illinois State Medical Society—approves ad- 
vertising by county medical groups. The ban 
yet remains on individual effort. 


Although the A. M. A. frowns upon adver- 
tising—Dr. Fishbein calls it worthless to doc- 
tor and patient—no effort will be made to halt 
it. This opens a golden opportunity for print- 
ers with ideas. Booklets and folders on almost 
every health subject can be prepared in co- 
operation with the local physicians, and the 
printers offering helpful suggestions may well 
expect a profitable connection to result. Thus 
far, only newspaper space has won favor. 

It must also be recorded that the American 
Dental Association has been considering ad- 
vertising for the last year. While action has 
been held over for a year, the trend is favor- 
able. In some parts of the country, local den- 
tal groups are issuing booklets on the care of 
the teeth without waiting national sanction. 


Northwest Paper Removes Its 
Sales Office to Chicago 


General sales offices of the Northwest Paper 
Company have been moved from the plant at 
Cloquet, Minnesota, to Chicago, where a suite 
has been taken in the McCormick Building, 
332 South Michigan Avenue. I. L. Gartland, 
sales manager, has moved his staff to Chicago. 
Edward A. Kennedy has been named special 
representative for the publication field, while 
John T. Harrison is eastern representative. 

Emphasis is being placed on the Klokay and 
Northland brands in the fine-paper field, with 
additional effort centered on the Nortex Util- 
ity papers made from the company’s own ex- 
clusive pulp base, Sodite. 

Printers and other paper buyers in the East 
are to be served by three additional distribu- 
ters of the Northwest company’s fine papers. 
George W. Miller and Company, New York 
City, is stocking Klokay English finish, North- 
land English finish, and Northland S and SC; 
The Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation handles 
Klokay eggshell book, Klokay English finish 
book, Wilson English finish book, Wilson egg- 
shell book, Northland English finish, and 
Northland S and SC; Vernon Brothers and 
Company carries Northland English finish and 
Northland S and SC. All three firms are lo- 
cated in New York City. 


Engravers Oppose Long-Term 
Machinery Sales and Radio 


Facing the same problems that trouble the 
printing trades, the 200 master photoengravers 
from fifty-three centers, in session at French 
Lick, Indiana, took definite steps to find the 
way out. The American Photo-Engravers As- 
sociation announces resolutions were adopted 
covering each point of difficulty. 

Believing radio is being abused by advertis- 
ing, a congressional investigation is demanded. 
In order to simplify the purchasing of cuts, a 
pocket-size standard scale is under considera- 
tion. While recognizing that “price-fixing” is 
illegal, the association declares in favor of ac- 
tual costs being used as a basis for charges in 
each shop. Impossible discounts are to be dis- 
couraged as a business stabilizer. 

The engravers took a definite stand against 
long-term sale of machinery, offering codpera- 
tion to supply dealers discontinuing the prac- 
tice. Opposition to correspondence courses in 
engraving and the sale of “new methods” with- 
out thorough investigation were other matters 
that won approval of the convention. 

It is expected that photoengravers will be 
asked to take an active part in the Graphic 
Arts Council, as they face the same problems. 
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Advertising Typographers Hail 
Work of Chicago Society 


Advertising typographers from the East and 
Middle West participated in the sixth annual 
convention of the Advertising Typographers 
of America, held in Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
from October 17 to 19 with U. T. A. meetings. 

Production and sales problems of the typog- 
raphers, in the light of the reduced advertising 
appropriations, occupied most of the session. 
Educational efforts in several cities to promote 
greater appreciation of fine typography were 
commended. The work of the Chicago Society 
of Typographic Arts was used as an example 
of what can be done in the leading advertising 
centers by an interested group. 

Officers elected were President H. A. Knight, 
of J. M. Bundscho, Incorporated, Chicago; 
First Vice-President K. H. Volk, of New York 
City; Second Vice-President George Willens, 
Detroit; Treasurer P. J. Frost, of New York 
City; Secretary A. Abrahams, of New York 
City; Historian W. A. Lydiatt, of Toronto. 
Two past-presidents, E. M. Diamant and 
C. E. Ruckstuhl, both of New York City, were 
added to the board of directors. 

Mr. Diamant, the retiring president, was the 
guest of honor at the annual banquet. 


Expect Congress to Vote Return 
of Two-Cent Postage Rate 


Printers everywhere are eagerly waiting the 
“lame duck” session of Congress to find out 
whether the House subcommittee investigating 
various post-office matters would get any where 
with a recommendation that first-class postage 
again be two cents an ounce, instead of three. 

Prior to the increase of last summer, many 
prominent printers and advertising men testi- 
fied before congressional committees that the 
50 per cent increase would result in an even 
greater post-office deficit, since it would cause 
a reduction in mail volume. All these warnings 
by experts were ignored. They are now advo- 
cating an early return to two-cent postage as 
a business-boosting measure. 

Senator Smoot, the chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, will fight the move, de- 
claring that it would mean that a still greater 
post-office deficit would result. 


NewYork Printers’ League Cuts 
Union Wage Scale 8 Per Cent 


With the new wage agreement recommended 
by International Typographical Union Presi- 
dent Howard rejected by New York Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6, New York Printers’ 
League has posted notices in all the shops that 
wages for day men would be cut 8 per cent, 
working forty hours for $50.00, while night 
men would get a 13 per cent cut. The employ- 
ers declare that strike sanction will be refused 
since President Howard urged the new scale. 

Union officials have sent recommendations 
to Howard for the executive council, adding 
that a strike is “not out of the question until 
after the council acts.” 


The Use of Photo-electric Cell in 
Printing Interests Experts 
Talking before the New York Electrical So- 
ciety a few days ago, O. H. Caldwell, former 
federal radio commissioner and now editor of 
Electronics, commented on fourteen ways in 
which the photo-electric cell is cutting costs in 
printing and allied industries. 
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He referred to automatic typesetting from 
typewritten copy; halftones made by photo- 
electric scanning and without acids; automatic 
control of press register and trimming; stop- 
ping of the press in case of paper breakage; 
counting of various items; the matching of ink 
and paper colors; measuring glare and opacity 
of paper; detecting press vibration; safety de- 
vices around presses, rolls, etc.; door openers; 
circulation counters; mailing sorters. 


Press Builders Support Junking 
of All Obsolete Machinery 


The principle advocated by the Secretary- 
Managers Association for the last three years 
of junking obsolete machinery on the print- 
er’s premises, rather than to have it resold to 
some cost-ignorant competitor, is being given 
strong support from such leading equipment 
manufacturers as the Miehle Printing Press 
and Manufacturing Company and the Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company, both of which are 
selling on that basis. A fair trade-in, based on 
value of the press to be junked, is allowed. 

Miehle is making its stand clear to every 
printer with a series of distinguished mailing 
pieces pointing out that until some equitable 
basis for the junking of all obsolete presses is 
found, the printer demanding a large trade-in 
must expect his old equipment to be sold to a 
competitor. Harris-Seybold-Potter is taking 
the same stand in its advertising to the print- 
ing industry. The manufacturers have held all 
along that excessive trade-ins force them to 
resell such equipment to protect themselves. 


Employing Printers Re-elect All 
Officers for Good Work 


All officers of the Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation of America have been reélected at the 
twenty-first annual meeting held in the Neth- 
erland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, October 16 
and 17. They are President Newton C. Brain- 
ard, of Hartford, Connecticut ; Vice-President 
Bruce P. Shepherd, of Nashville; Treasurer 
Morris W. Davidson, Louisville; Secretary 
Jesse M. Vollmer, Chicago. 

Frank J. Smith, of Rochester, was elected 
to the board of directors to succeed David L. 
Johnston, of Buffalo, deceased. Five members 
of the board whose three-year terms expired 
were reélected. They are A. M. Glossbrenner, 
Indianapolis; George K. Hebb, of Detroit; 
W. H. Krehbiel, Cincinnati; H. M. Loth, Chi- 
cago, and Joe B. Redfield, Omaha. 


Frank Rhodes Dies 


Frank Rhodes, instructor of printing in the 
English department, of the Montreal Techni- 
cal school, is dead after a short illness. Pos- 
sessed of a tremendous capacity for work, he 
was chosen to represent Canada at the recent 
U. T. A. convention. Eager to encourage his 
students by example, Rhodes entered the re- 
cent inch-ad contest of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and was the winner of the third prize. 


Henri Rogowski Is Dead 


Henri Rogowski, the founder of one of the 
largest independent publication concerns in the 
world, died suddenly a few days ago, seated 
quietly in his home in New York City. At one 
time Rogowski was producing twenty-seven 
publications in his plant. He retired eight 
years ago. First to instal and use linotypes in 
New York City, Rogowski was a firm believer 
in machine typesetting. 





Hold Clinics to Improve Styles 
of Printing Done in Chicago 


Definite improvement of all printing done in 
the Chicago area is the purpose behind the 
series of printing clinics sponsored by the So- 
ciety of Typographic Arts. Each Monday, be- 
tween 7:30 and 9:00 p. m., the clinics will be 
held in Newberry Library, 60 West Walton 
Place, where quiet is assured. 

Actual clinical discussion began October 31 
with a session on Small Printing (letterheac's, 
cards, office forms, programs) ; November 7, 
Broadsides and folders; November 14, Book- 
lets; November 21, Catalogs; November 28, 
Publications and house-organs; December 5, 
Package design. Samples from those attending 
will be analyzed by three experts, after which 
all present will be invited to offer views or ask 
information regarding printing topics. 

The clinic will discuss each subject from the 
viewpoints of the buyers of printing, the de- 
signer, the producer, and the consumer. Each 
piece will be analyzed as to what the buyer 
may hope to accomplish, how it can best be 
planned and produced, and how the response 
of the consumer can be obtained. 

The meetings are open to all persons con- 
nected with the graphic arts, even though not 
members of the society. A dinner will be held 
December 12, at which time the clinics will be 
reviewed fully and enjoyably. 


Ashe and Hoch Management 
Service in New York City 


William R. Ashe and Fred W. Hoch have 
established offices at 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City, for a printing-management service 
including finance and production, appraisals, 
cost and accounting systems, budgets, sales 
planning, estimates, standards of cost and pro- 
duction, advertising, and similar topics. 





New Equipment 
for the Printer 


STATIC ELIMINATION is always a problem in 
the pressroom. The new Simcoe static elimina- 
tor is said to have a radius of activity of two 
feet, considerably greater than formerly pos- 
sible. This provides a longer contact between 
the paper and the range of the applicator, thus 
speeding up production. It is reported that 
ionization is so diffused that it permeates the 
entire press. The new eliminator uses a lower 
voltage than was formerly required, simplify- 
ing insulation and eliminating the possibility 
of shock. Patents on the new applicator have 
been applied for. Further data may be had by 
addressing the Simcoe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AN ORIGINAL TYPE FACE known as Futura 
Display has been produced for use in headings 
and to lend emphasis to special lines of adver- 


FUTURA DISPLAY WILL GIVE 
emphasis where the more 


tising and other text. The new face is available 
in fourteen- to eighty-four-point. Specimens 
may be obtained on request from the Bauer 
Type Foundry, Incorporated, in care of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 
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THE ROAD TO RECOVERY 











PLAN 


Sound Thinking Today Will Save 
A Headache Tomorrow 


As the trend of business swings from decline to upturn, 
management faces the task of rebuilding its organization 
and re-equipping its shop to meet the new conditions 
under which it must operate. 

The plants that will be in a position to profit most 
from an improvement in business will be those that have 
prepared themselves to handle a large volume of work 
economically. ‘This does not mean a reckless expansion 
of plant facilities but rather a systematic study of busi- 
ness and mechanical tendencies and the development of 
a comprehensive plan of expansion and modernization 
that can be put into effect quickly and smoothly when 
conditions require it. 

This advertisement is one of a series dealing with current economic prob- 


lems affecting the printing and publishing industry. We will gladly send on 
request a booklet containing reprints of the entire series. 














MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 








Linotype Baskerville and Caslon Old Face. 





Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





AN IMPROVED BASE for lead molding, 853 
high, has been perfected by the Sterling Type 
Foundry. It is available at present in 36 by 36 
points, 36 by 24 points, 36 by 18, 36 by 12, and 
36 by 9 points. This new base will not break 
down under lead molding pressure. The com- 
plete Intertype Vogue series is available from 
this house. Prices and samples may be ob- 
tained from Sterling Type Foundry, in care 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SPEEDING UP PRODUCTION on the linotype 
is made possible by the new matrix cabinet, 
which holds ten cases of seldom-used fonts 
and characters, up to thirty-six-point. In all, 
the ten cases include 580 compartments for 
sorts, advertising figures, side sorts, and other 
characters not contained in the regular maga- 
zines. The cases incline toward the operator 
and the top provides a good copy stand. The 
cabinet is of steel, with cases of hard wood. 

Among the new linotype faces is an eight- 
point Excelsior No. 2 with bold face No. 2, 
having a slightly narrower set than the eight- 
point No. 1, making the new face the equiva- 
lent of seven-and-one-half-point. A new half- 
en universal leader hyphen has been brought 


Here is a brief showing of 8 point 
Linotype Excelsior No. 2 with Bold 
Face No. 2. This face has a narrow- 
er set width than 8 point Excelsior 
No. 1, and is equivalent to 714 point. 


out that enables the operator to minimize the 
space between the stub of leadered lines and 
the leaders themselves. Additional offerings of 
this firm are a new fire extinguisher and mo- 
tion devices for window displays. The Wilbur 
Reliable extinguisher has an outside pump 
which produces an instant flow of the special 
liquid. Folding the pump down against the 
side cuts off the flow. The motion devices en- 
able printers to offer the moving type of 
printed display so popular with many manu- 
facturers. Write Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany for data, in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THREE NEW TYPES are announced by Inter- 
type. These are Intertype Vogue with Oblique 
and two new sizes of Intertype Ideal News. 
Addition of the Vogue Oblique to this popular 
face makes five series now available. 





@ THIS Paragraph is set in the 
new Ten Point Intertype Vogue 
with Vogue Oblique 123456789 


e This paragraph is set 
in Eleven Point Intertype 
Ideal News with Bold 123 


¢ This paragraph is set 
in Twelve Point Inter- 


type Ideal News with 
Bold Face 1234567890 











Intertype is also offering a new book show- 
ing a complete, illustrated list of all intertype 
parts, supplies, and accessories. A copy may be 
had direct from Intertype Corporation, or by 


writing them in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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BUILT FOR LONG, EFFICIENT 
SERVICE, the perfected Chand- 
ler & Price 10 by 15 Craftsman 
Press with the Rice automatic 
feeder will prove itself a valu- 
able addition to the printshop. 

The frame is a one-piece 
solid casting with heavy rein- 
forcing ribs and the widespread 
feet to give it stability, main- 
tain perfect alignment and to 
eliminate the vibration—all of 
which mean economical oper- 
ation and long life. The main 
shaft and crankshaft bearings 
are of bronze. The rocker lock 
shaft bearings are also bushed. 
No adjustments of platen are 
necessary. Two handy wheels 
—easily accessible—move the 
bed and form closer to or far- 
ther away from the platen, ef- 
fecting proper relation of form 
and the platen at all times and 
with but a moment’s adjust- 
ment. Makeready time is cut 
down and ink variations made 
available when desired. 

An adequate ink coverage is 
provided by four form rollers, 
two vibrating rollers, and a 
new-style long fountain with 





~ ooorerong 





This is the new Chandler & Price automatic-feeding platen press in 
action. Note its clean and speedy lines and sturdy construction 





a front blade adjustment. Ad- 
justable track extensions re- 
lieve excess pressure on the ink 
disc, cutting down wear on the 
rollers to a minimum. The de- 
livery table swings aside on its 
pivot to allow for makeready 
—as convenient as it could be 
on any hand-fed press. 
Simple, positive, direct feed- 
ing is provided. The paper is 
picked off the lower pile, trav- 
els a minimum distance to the 
platen and is positively posi- 
tioned by the register device. 
Positioning is simple because 
the feeding arm always moves 
the same distance. The stock 
pile, by means of a convenient 
handle, is moved in or out as 
required. The register finger 
moves the stock against the 
gage pins to assure constantly perfect register. 
Press can be readily handfed; change from 
automatic to hand feeding requires less than 
a minute, since no part need be removed. 
When desired, an electric dryer can be at- 
tached directly above the delivery table since 
sheets are delivered printed side up. Further 
data may be obtained from the Chandler & 
Price Company, care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Two SMALL HIGH-SPEED OFFSET JOB PRESSES 
are offered by the Webendorfer-Wills Com- 
pany. They are 12 by 18 and 18 by 23. Speeds 
up to 5,000 impressions an hour without vi- 
bration are assured. Suction feeding, the same 
as this company’s Little Giant letterpress, is 
supplied. The water motion on the smaller 
size consists of two form-dampening rollers, 
one brass vibrating roller, one ducking roller, 
water fountain and roller. Inking is done by 
two form rollers, four vibrating steel drums, 
three composition rollers, a steel rider roller, 
ink ducking roller, ink fountain. Printing cyl- 
inders are specially ground; register is accu- 
rate and easily adjusted; impression can be 


Here is how the Rice automatic feeder works. As the printed sheet 
moves away, a fresh sheet is carried into place. The positioning finger 
in the left foreground shifts the sheet to provide perfect register 


regulated while the press is running. The larger 
machine is similarly equipped, with three form 
rollers instead of two. Full data on both ma- 
chines may be had from Webendorfer-Wills 
Company, in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AUTOMATIC SAW SHARPENERS and automatic 
knife-grinding equipment are listed in the new, 
four-page, illustrated price list which has just 
been issued by Samuel C. Rogers and Com- 
pany. Two new models are listed, one for cir- 
cular and bandsaws, the other a bench model. 
If interested, a copy of the catalog supplement 
may be had from Samuel C. Rogers and Com- 
pany, in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


HoLipAy ORNAMENTS AND BORDERS are fea- 
tured in a new folder produced by Lanston 
Monotype to show their one- and two-color 
cut matrices for Christmas and winter mailing 
pieces. The special matrices offer the printer an 
opportunity to create unusual holiday effects. 
A copy of the folder may be obtained by writ- 
ing Lanston Monotype Machine Company in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Everywhere, many printers are reaching into 


the U.T. A. Printed Specimen Library 


to increase their sales of printing-with-a-profit 


“ A Library unparalleled anywhere— 
‘ thousands and thousands of speci- 
mens of printed advertising and printed 
forms, covering virtually every field of 
business, supplemented by authentic 
data on markets and marketing. 
Well-informed and well-prepared, 
through the facilities of the Library, 
these printers are approaching custom- 
ers and prospects with definite sugges- 
tions for more printing; developing their 
own plans for customers, or working 


with them to adapt ideas and sugges- 


tions which meet the customers’ needs. 
In today’s difficult market they are sell- 
ing printing aggressively —non-compet- 
itive printing, profitable printing. They 
are getting and holding good customers. 

Regardless of your location, the na- 
ture or the size of your business, if you 
can sell printing, you can sell more 
printing when this exclusive Typothetae 
membership advantage, free to mem- 
bers, is at your service. Write today for 
full information. It will be mailed you 


without obligation. 


UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA 


Protecting and Fostering the Printing Industry Since 1887 
TOWER BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


| UNIJTED 


OF AMJERICA 


Typothetae principles of business conduct and 
Typothetae practices for business management 
are the sound foundation for the stability and 


for the prosperity of the printing industry. Design, layout and typography by THE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE COMPANY of Indianapolis 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “Situations Wanted,’’ 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; mini 
mum, $1.50. Count ten words to the line, address to be counted. Price the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. Th« 
insertion of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Fre 
to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 














Bids Wanted 





OFFICIAL NOTICE—In compliance with Section 22 (b), constitution, laws 

and by-laws of the Sovereign Camp of the Woodmen of the World, proposals 
to print and deliver at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, blanks, blank books, sta- 
tionery, advertising leaflets, constitutions, laws and by-laws, receipts, blank 
applications, etc., as needed during the period from January 1, 1933, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1933, are invited. Specifications and conditions will be furnished on 
application to W. A. Fraser, President, and John T. Yates, Secretary, W. O. W 
Building, Omaha, Nebraska, and will be submitted at the meeting in February, 
1933, of the board of directors, it being understood that should any or all of the 
bids submitted be unsatisfactory, they may be rejected and proposals again in- 
vited. W. A. FRASER, JOHN T. YATES, Printing Committee, Sovereign Camp 
of the Woodmen of the World, Omaha, Nebraska. 








THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. It furnishes 
the most reliable and significant information on matters concerning the printing 
and allied industries. Contributions are solicited but should be concisely stated 


and presented in typewritten manuscript. 


Tue INLAND PRINTER is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations; 


Associated Business Papers, Incorporated; National Editorial Association; Adver- 
tising Council of Chicago; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Print- 
ers’ Supplymen’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago Business Papers Association; Chi- 
cago Club of Printing House Craftsmen; Business Editors’ Association of Chicago. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer 


Company. 


When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal is 


received prior to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers should avoid 
possible delay by remitting promptly. 


Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; 
within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance, postage prepaid. Make foreign 


money orders payable to Tha Inland Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps 


are not accepted. 


ImpoRTANT.—As foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the sender’s name, foreign subscribers should be sure to send letters of advice 
when remittance is forwarded to insure being given proper credit. 





to countries 


BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 


THIS PRINTING BUSINESS—CUSTOMERS—QUESTIONS PRINTERS 

ASK—and two other interesting booklets sent for 25 cents in stamps with 
Catalog of Books and Systems for Printers and Publishers. R. T. PORTE, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 











FOR SALE 


FOLDERS—INVENTORY CLEARANCE. 

Cleveland B, approximately 4 years old, with 32-page attachment and Hickok 
suction pile feeder, approximately 2 years; excellent condition, only $1,385 
complete. 

Latest model Baum, 17 by 22, with Aldrich a feeder, like new, for $695. 

Cleveland Model E, recently reconditioned, $725 

17 by 22 Mentges, hand feed, a beautiful machine, $225. 

Every machine an unbeatable BARGAIN. 
TURNER TYPE FOUNDERS, 1719 East 22d, Cleveland, Ohio. 











WANTED TO SEL Craig heater, 

Ortleb agitator, eutematic feeder and 3 yoy takes 28 41 sheet, excel- 
lent condition, sells new for about $8,000. If interested, write for further in- 
formation or make an offer. N 580. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National ae sewing machines; 
also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH COM- 
PANY, Room 517, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





FOR SALE—57-inch Oswego automatic clamp cutter with power back gauge, 
guaranteed in excellent condition, $1,500. WESTERN PRINTERS SUP- 
PLY CO., 638 Federal Street, Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE—Three and four-color process calendar picture plates, one-fourth 
scale price. KALASIGN COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 











Single copies of THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained from newsdealers and 
typefounders throughout the United States, and subscriptions may be placed 
through the same agencies. Patrons will confer a favor by forwarding to us the 
names of responsible newsdealers who do not have THE INLAND PRINTER on sale. 





FOR SALE—44-inch Brown & Carver Automatic clamp cutting machine. N 504. 








INSTRUCTION 





LEARN LINOTYPE—tTwo courses, correspondence and practical. Write for 
catalog. MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort, Press, Leicester, England. 

RaitHBy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, London, 
E. C., England. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, and Ade- 
laide, Australia. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimsie & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

PRINTING SPECIALTY House, 60 Rue d’Hautpoul, Paris-19, France. 

Joun Dicxrnson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





All-Around Man 





YOUNG COLLEGE MAN, 28 years old, desires position, with reliable concern; 
experienced in all branches of the printing trade, especially layout and 
service. N 578. 





Executives 





THOROUGHLY SEASONED EXECUTIVE, 39 years of age, available as 

manager or superintendent; have wide experience in supervising the eco- 
nomical production of catalogs, booklets, direct-by-mail literature; thorough 
knowledge of estimating and costs; have produced much printing of "the oe 
type; can bring to your plant practical knowledge of all printing problems and 
the ability to produce at a profit. N 542. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


are furnished on application. Advertisements must reach this office not later 
than the fifteenth of the preceding month in order to be sure of insertion. THE 
INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement for cause. 


EXECUTIVE wants position supervising medium- -size plant, foreman or assistant 

in large composing room, or assistant production manager and estimator; 
have 13 years’ experience as foreman, 6 with present firm producing one million 
a year, also helping production manager with estimating and planning the widest 
range of work. N 584. 








YOUNG MAN, with 8 years’ composing and ee experience, desires 
executive position in Middle West; age 28. N 582. 














Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 





QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen 








Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 


Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 





VISE GRIP. feces Used for 
any Stock. $2.50 set of 3. 
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Managers and Superintendents 








\ PROFIT-MINDED printer-foreman, tasty compositor, make-up, lock-up 

automatics, cylinders, jobbers, wants job where he can make his permanent 
home; medium or small plant; can put brains, experience, confidence into his 
work; handle entire plant operation problems; make business produce more 
money, estimate, meet customers intelligently, handle and cut stock; go any- 
where; middle age; ‘‘on the square.’’ N 567. 





GENERAL MANAGER, with four business successes to his credit, will consider 
change; plants doing $75,000 to $500,000. N 581. 


Office 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY of a leading printers’ Board of Trade wishes to 
change location, or will assist in organizing new printers’ organization. N 587. 











Photoengraver 





PHOTOENGRAVER desires connection with newspaper that has use for one 

who can go out and take pictures and make cuts for newspaper; has own 
equipment for such work and will bring same to the paper that furnishes posi- 
tion; advise best offer. N 583. 





Pressroom 





PRESSMAN, with past administrative experience, seeks change; Kellys, verti- 

cals, cylinders, automatics, bindery machinery, halftone and color; a real 
live wire; quick accomplishments; correspondence invited; married, references. 
N 564. 





LETTERPRESS ROTARY FOREMAN—A-1 makeready man, expert on 

troubles, and one who can design attachments for increasing production, can 
guarantee elimination of tympan roll on 90 per cent of black and white work. 
N 573. 





SITUATION WANTED—Cylinder pressman; 25 years’ experience on all 
classes of work, 12 years as working foreman on one and two-color presses; 
reliable; married; wages reasonable. N 585. 





Rotogravure 





ROTOGRAVURE—Three well recommended rotogravure opera- 

tors: a rotocolor photographer, a color artist and an etcher, 
want positions. Our work will not be experimental; our knowledge 
is complete both in color and monotone. N 577. 





Salesman 

PRINTING SALESMAN—A high-class salesman who is a practical printer 
and advertising man; one who knows where business is and how to get it; 

possess initiative, ability, and a pleasing personality ; at present employed; can 

plan and prepare complete advertising campaigns that go out and secure business 

for clients. N 491. 








~ WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED—Two 6 by 6-inch and one 9 by 12-inch New Era presses, printing 
two colors on top and one color on the reverse side of the web, with number- 
ing, perforating and punching attachments. N 586. 











WANTED—Used New Era press, size 9 by 12; state facilities, age, condition, 
price. N 579. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





Air-Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for ,pamphlet 
entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL.” 





Bronzing Machines 





THE BARMA High Speed Flat Bronzer operates with any press. Write KILBY 
P. SMITH, 516 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. C. B. 
HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Calendar Pads 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest 
on the market; write for sample books and prices. 
Calendar Plates 
CALENDAR PLATES—Ready-to-print, over 200 sizes and styles to select 
from; also 50 yearly calendar designs carried in stock; we make special 
sizes and designs to order. Send 25c for catalog. FRANKLIN COLORTYPE 
CO., 824 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, III. 


Chalk Relief Overlay 




















COLLINS “Oak Leaf” chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most convenient 

and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free manual ‘“‘How to 
Make Chalk Overlays.’”” A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 1518 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Composing-Room Equipment for Sale 





MAGAZINES, molds, fonts, spacebands, liners, etc., new and used, bought, sold, 
traded. F. A. MONTGOMERY, Towanda, Pa. 





Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Easels for Display Signs 





ig for display signs. STAND PAT EASEL CORP., 56-72 Canal Street, 
Lyons, N. Y. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 








THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New York. Send for 





catalog. 














SEND for complete de- 
tails of this instrument. 
It will save you money 
in avoiding spoiled 
paper and enable you 
to be sure of better 
register. 
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Now you know whenit’s 


SEASONED 


The Cambridge Printers Moisture 
Indicator takes the guesswork out of 
judging seasoning. Insert the 18” 
blade between the sheets of paper either in a pile or hung and 
the pointer of the instrument tells the story. No more waiting for 
paper to cure after it is cured. No more bad register because of 
starting the run too soon. Cambridge Instrument Company, 
Inc., 3732 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


CAMBRIDGE 
PRINTERS MOISTURE INDICATOR 











"700% 


Buys any size Miehle Press 
and D.C. Motor Equipment 


All presses in good printing and regis- 

tering condition . . . These presses are in 

the plant of the Federal Printing Co., 
New York City 


$1000.00 Buys any size Miehle Press, Cross 
Automatic Feeder and D.C. Motor Equipment. 


$1200.00 Buys “B” Kelly Press 
with Extension Delivery. 


$4500.00 Buys a 52x65 Two Color Miehle 
Press with Extension Delivery 
and Cross Feeder. 





We have a large number of Magazine 
Presses in One and Two Colors, Assembling 
Machines, Covering Machines, etc. 





MASON-MOORE-TRACY, INC. 








Phone SPRING 7-1740 

















28-30 EAST 4th ST. © NEW YORK CITY 
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Electrotypers’ Supplies 


Tag Patching Machinery 





G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Embossing Composition 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use. hardens like iron: 534 by 
9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 


Engraving Methods 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS at trifling cost with my simple transferring 
and zinc etching process; price $1. Particulars, many specimens and testi- 
monials for st . JOHN C. DAY, Windfall, Indiana. = 


Envelope Presses 


POST MANUFACTURING WORKS, 671 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
Lightning Speed envelope) press, used by The Public Printer. 


Folding Machines—Automatic 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, 615 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lithographers 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
2 Duane Street, New York 





MICHAELSON LITHOGRAPH CO., INC., 21-55 Thirty-third Street, Bush 
Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. Commercial and color lithographers. 


Lithographers’ Supplies 


G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Numbering Machines 





TYPOGRAPHIC HAND and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
CHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch, 123 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Overlay Process for Halftones 


FREE MANUAL ‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.”’?’ A. M. COLLINS MFG. 
CO., 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patents—Trademarks 


PATENTS—-TRADEMARKS. All cases submitted given personal attention by 
members of the firm. LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL, Patent Law 
Offices, Suite 435 at 815 15th St., N. W., Washingten, D. C. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New York. Send for 
catalog. 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J. Routers, bevelers, saws, lining and 
blocking specialties, router cutters; a line of quality. Write or call. 





G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Price Lists and Systems for Printing 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, Books and 
Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 10c postage for new booklet. 





Printers’ Supplies 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Printing Papers 


A COMPREHENSIVE LINE of fine papers for every printing need. DWIGHT 
BROS. PAPER CO., 626 S. Clark Street, Chicago, III. 
“Our Service wll be Maintained” 


Printing Presses 

DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and mat- 
making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 

THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 


Sheet Heating and Neutralizers 


UTILITY HEATERS have outsold all other makes combined in the printing 
trade of New York City. Also oxidizers, neutralizers, and safety gas heaters 
and humidizers. UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Center St., New York. 





Steel Rule Cutting Dies 


STEEL RULE CUTTING DIES made right by experts. CHAS. T. SPRING- 
MAN, 1025 Devonshire Road, Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan. 





Stereotyping Machinery 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 


Stock Cuts 
“TYPEPS,” a new cut service catalog free when requested on business letter- 
aa head. HORACE P. BROUILLET SYNDICATE, 30 E. Superior St., Duluth, 
Minn. 


TURN YOUR WASTE stock and odds and ends into money with a Makatag 
patch eyeletter. MAKATAG MFG. CO., Reading, Mass. 





Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material—the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Peerless platen press feeders. Dealers in wood type, printing machinery and 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest specimens. Houses: 
Boston, 270 Congress St.; New York, 104-112 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, 13th, 
corner Cherry St.; Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover St.; Richmond, 12th and Bank 
Sts.; Atlanta, 192-196 Central Ave., S. W.; Buffalo, 327 Washington St.; Pitts- 
burgh, 405 Penn Ave.; Cleveland, 1231 Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, 646 Main 
St.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut Sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, 
557 W. Larned St.; Kansas City, 932 Wyandotte St.; Minneapolis, 421 4th St., 
South; Denver, 1351 Stout St.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles St.; San 
Francisco, 500 Howard St.; Portland, 47 Fourth St.; Milwaukee, 607 N. Second 
St.; Omaha, 1114 Howard St.; Seattle, Western Ave. and Columbia; Dallas, 
600 S. Akard St.; Washington, D. C., 1224 H St., W. 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 216 East 45th St., New 

York City, Continental Typefounders of Chicago, 1138 Merchandise Mart. 
Headquarters for all European types, New England type and composing room 
equipment, supplies. Stocks carried Detroit, Continental Typefounders, 502 
Marquette Bldg.; San Francisco, Mackenzie & Harris; Boston, Machine Com- 
position; Philadelphia, Emile Riehl & Sons; Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City 
Printers Exchange; Des Moines, Des Moines Printers Exchange; Denver, A. E. 
Heinsohn; Cleveland, M. L. Abrams Co. Orders taken: St. Louis, Printers Sup- 
ply Co.; Baltimore, J. C. Niner Co.; St. Paul, Perfection Type; Cincinnati, 
J. W. Ford Co.; Memphis, J. H. Holt & Co.; Dallas, The Lance Co.; Milwau- 
kee, J. Ruesch Printing Machinery Co.; Louisville, Rowell Printers Supply 
Company. 


CONNECTICUT-NEW ENGLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Meriden, Conn. Spe- 
cialize in job fonts and pony-job fonts. Newest faces. Write for catalog. 











Wire 





SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire from special 
quality selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. Fostoria, Ohio. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 


OF THE INLAND PRINTER, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for 


State of Illinois October 1, 1932. 


County cf Cook } aes 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared J. L. Frazier, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
Section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse side of this 
form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: 


Publisher—The Inland Printer Company Chicago, Illinois 
Editor—J. L. Frazier Evanston, Illinois 
Managing: Editer—J. DL. 'Pravier..........5 06660 c.50000200-0800% Evanston, Illinois 
Business, Manager—Jic. Te. PAsieP 65056 e's ols tis sie iniere wie. Evanston, Illinois 


2. That the owners are: The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. The stockholders of The Inland Printer Company are: 
The MacLean Publishing Company, Ltd., 153 University Avenue, Toronto 2, 
Canada. The stockholders of The MacLean Publishing Company are: Col. J. B. 
MacLean, 7 Austin Terrace, Toronto, Canada; Horace T. Hunter, 120 Inglewood 
Drive, Toronto, Canada; Herbert V. Tyrrell, 221 Dunvegan Road, Toronto, 
Canada. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the Company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also, that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

J. L. FRAZIER, 
ditor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of September, 1932. 
MARGARET CUNNINGHAM, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires February 13, 1934.) 








You spend good money for ad- 
vertising cut-outs or counter mer- 
chandise displays. It is economy 


ARDBOARD 
gt EASELS touse the Stand Pat Easel, with special 
lock feature which insures it against fall- 


ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary easel encounters. The Stand Pat 
Easel will outlive your display card. Write for samples today. 


STAND PAT EASEL CO., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 
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FROM DRILLER’S LOG 
DETAIL OF DISTRIBUT 


- ROM one end of the oil industry to the 
other, Howard Bond daily lubricates the 
swift transmission of business. Here, as in 
all basic industries, Howard is recognized 
as the all-purpose paper for printed and 
written records. » » » For nearly a quar- 
ter of a century Howard Bond has been pre- 
ferred for its exceptionally brilliant blue- 
white color which nothing but an abundance 
of pure subterranean lake water can pro- 
duce, its superior printing and ruling quali- 
ties, its finer writing surface, its freedom 
from fuzz and lint and the way it stands up 
under erasing. Compare it! tear itl test 


it! and you will specify it! 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO. 


URBANA, OHIO 





TO THE LAST 
ION « « « « 
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\T D \fo 
WA DSO 
WATERMARKED 

“The Nation’s Business Paper’’ 


Howard Bond, Howard Laid Bond in Antique and 

Smooth Finishes, Howard Ledger, Howard Posting 

Ledger, Howard Writing, Howard Mimeograph—Linen, 

Ripple, and Crash Finishes, also Hand Made Style. 

loward Envelopes, 13 Ib. for Air Mail, Fourteen 
Colors and White, Six Finishes. 


latterh 


Mail this coupon attached to your busi d for 


New Portfolio of “Howard Bond Samples” 





NAME 
FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 



























_ 
853 BASE for Lead Molding 


@We have perfected a process whereby we 
are making base 853 high that will stand the 
pressure of lead molding without going down. 

Our present equipment will deliver 36x36, 
36x24, 36x18, 36x12, and 36x9 points. Other sizes 
in preparation, if the trade demands them. 


e@intertype Vogue 
is now complete 
in all sizes and 
weights. 


STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 


VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


If interested write for prices and samples. 














‘tes 


Announcing A NEW POLICY 


OF INTEREST TO 


NTR tke 


The JEAN BERTE PROC- 
ESS of Water Colour 
Printing — outstanding 
development of the Graphic Arts during the past 
generation — is now available to quality printers 
WITHOUT PAYMENT OF LICENSE FEES OR 
ROYALTIES. For furtherdetails, ‘phone, wire or write 


JEAN BERTE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


QUALITY PRINTERS 


DAmains 


y~aacoroa 


MHAmMwn 2Zwma 


Telephone: 








BRANCH BROOK 3-6000 














IRON NEWSPAPER BASES 
on or 


solid. All 
standardand 
special sizes 
and heights. 
Accurately 
machined 
to exact size. 





MORGANS & WILCOX MANUFACTURING CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 




















eyeletting, numbering, etc. 


| 375 Eleventh Avenue 








Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 


| 
Roll feed—Delivery—Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reinforcing, 

| 

| 


| 
| Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


Paterson, New Jersey 














e STEREOTYPE MATS e 


ARE NOW being made by 
many Publishers, Printers 
and Advertising Agencies 
who realize the advantages 
of the RELIABLE DRY 
MAT MOULDING PRESS. 






Can you afford to be without it? 


CONDITIONED MATS e@ MAT STORAGE BOXES e _ Send for Circulars 


PRINTERS MAT PAPER SUPPLY CO. 


Manufacturers 


3628-30 LINCOLN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















LINOTYPE PATENT STEREOTYPE 
MONOTYPE METAL BASE JOB TYPE 
INTERTYPE FOR ALL KINDS LUDLOW 
LINOGRAPH OF PLATE AND ELROD 
THOMPSON MOUNTING METALS 
E. W. BLATCHFORD CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















World Bldg., Beekman 3511 


900 West 18th Street 
a 














kkk kk 
A FIVE STAR SERVICE for Printers 


Income from 


Handling Theatre Programs 


prior to national 
release date, you 





Theatre Programs 
can be substanti- 
ally increased by this new service. 
United Theatre Advertisers, the fore- 
most newspaper advertising service 
for theatres, has adapted its success- 
ful experience to a service especially 
designed for Theatre Programs and 
sold exclusively to printers. 

An advertising campaign for every 
picture released by national producing 
and distributing companies. 

From one central source, ten days 


UNITED THEATRE ADVERTISERS, Inc., * 














An efficient, easily operated Rigid Bed Proof Press with 
automatic features—and sold at a surprisingly low price. 


Write for prices and details 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, Inc. 94 N-iiipatrick Ave. 
Originators of the Modern Proof Press 


are furnished with 
five attention-getting ads—sized to ac- 
commodate popular-size program di- 
mensions—also one-column and 
thumb-nail star cut and a two-column 
scene cut. Compelling descriptive 
copy. No composition necessary. 
Insure and increase your business 
with 100 per cent service for all pic- 
ture programs. 
Service is delivered in mat or stereo 
form. Write at once for details. 


580 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 







EFFICIENCY 
at LOW 
COosT 














This is the No. 3 


VANDERCOOK 
PROOF PRESS 
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@ The Lizard brothers were brothers in name only. For 
Larry was quite a philosopher while Lemuel was a veri- 
table dunce. They lay basking in the sun at the Bar-X 
Dude Ranch one fine afternoon when a well-groomed, 
haughty Stag came into view. 


“Blah,” sneered Lemuel, “these idle rich have everything 
in life while we work hard and get nowhere.” And he 
went on to deplore his lowly position. 


? 


“But you forget, brother,” said Larry, “that one’s 


material station in life is no index to his peace and 


° 


happiness. The... .’ 


But the beginning of a long dissertation was here inter- 
rupted, for a pack of Dogs suddenly came upon the 
aristocratic Stag and laid him low. 


So with a self-satisfied “Ahem,” Larry sauntered off, 
and left his brother to marvel at the wonders of wisdom. 








auauty # nota matter of puce 


The same sort of slip-shod thinking that associates 
contentment with rank makes quality and high price 
inseparable. It-must-be-good-because-its-price-is-high is 
typical Lemuel Lizard reasoning, and has no place in 





judging bond papers. 


Equipment that makes paper with speed and efficiency, 
large-volume sales, company-owned sources of raw- 
material supply, a hundred years of paper-making ex- 
perience—such things topple over Lemuel Lizard 
reasoning and explain why Hollingsworth Basic Bond, 
high in quality, can be sold at such a moderate price. 


Hollingsworth Basic Bond comes in twelve handsome 
colors and white. Test its value for yourself by getting 
sample sheets or a free copy of “One Hundred Years.” 








A helpful BOOK 





“One Hundred Years” contains some very useful 
information on bond paper printing and many 
good designs for letterheads and business forms. 
If you do not have a copy, this coupon will bring 
you one free of charge. 
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FREE (0 PRINTERS 


Ho.umncswortnh & WiltNEY CoMPANY 
Dept. 105, 140 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a free copy of the portfolio, 
“One Hundred Years.” 


NAME 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS. 








(PLEASE ATTACH TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD) 














ROTARY WEB 


OFFSET PRESS 





MULTI- 
COLOR 


1. Multi-colors 
face or per- 
fecting. 


2.Swinging 
inking mech- 
anism for 
accessibility. 


3. Closely con- 
trolled and 
ample inking 
mechanism. 


4 Variable 
water feed. 


MEISEL PRODUCTS 
Are Built to HELP 
the Purchaser. 








5. Patented plate and blanket clamps 
for minimum margins. 


Mae 1S EL 


MULTI- 
OPERATION 


6. Cylinders 
balanced and 
ground. 


7- Register ad- 
justments in 
all directions. 





8. Full trip 
mechanisms 
throughout. 


9. Minimum 
wear on the 
plates. 





1¢@. Full complement of attachments 
can be supplied. 





Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


Meisel Press Mfg. Co., 942-48 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 











WHY HAMILTON'S IS PREFERRED 


Throughout the last fifty years of progress in the printing industry, HAMILTON PRINTING PLANT 
EQUIPMENT has kept pace with printing needs, and supplied them to the utmost satisfaction. 


That is why HAMILTON FURNITURE predominates in 95% of all printing plants in America. 








Blandi Pt i a 


{ ue 
Re ey ER SSE 
pane aN . 





Eastern Office: Rahway, N. J. ° 
Hamilton Goods Are Sold by All 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
Prominent Typefounders 


& 


The cabinet shown here- 

with, No. 12019-C, is one Tilia 
of the latest designs in com- = 
posing room equipment. It 

provides, in a compact form, 

so much needed material 

that its value ‘in the com- 

posing room cannot be ade- 

quately expressed. 

Both sides of cabinet are alike. The galley units at the right front, and 
at the rear (as shown in the small cut) are removable and interchange- 
able at any time, with other units. These units are further described 
in our Catalog No. 16. 


Manufactured by 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


4440 E. 49th St., Los Angeles 
and Dealers Everywhere 
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CHAMPION 


| Syl book. 


NUMBER ONE 


ERE isa source of inspiration for the format 

of printed advertising pieces. Champion 
Style Book No. 1, which will be ready nearly 
as soon as your requests are received for it, 
shows a group of remarkably fine applications 
of the bleed style of printing. 


This book is designed to offer helpful layout 
ideas to advertisers and to printers. 


It will be distributed by paper merchants sell- 


ing Champion products, within the next two 
or three weeks. In order to insure your receiv- 
ing a copy we shall be glad to have your re- 
quest on your business letterhead. The edition 
is necessarily limited to those who are directly 
concerned with the purchase or the production 
of printed advertising. 


Your request will bring you a copy of the book 
either direct from us or from a paper merchant 
in your vicinity. 


THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., Dept. P., Hamilton, O. 


Manufacturers of Coated and Uncoated Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Papers, Cardboards and Bonds 
Over a Million Pounds a Day 


District Sales Offices: New York . CuicaGo . PHILADELPHIA 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


- CLEVELAND . Boston . Sr. Louis . CINCINNATI 
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The New “Model Double-O” Cleveland 


22 x 28" MAXIMUM to 4x 6” MINIMUM 


Larger » Faster » More Versatile » Lower in Price » More Convenient to Operate 





UT of the recent Depression comes this remarkable new development in Cleveland Folding 
Machines...Three years ago one of the keenest inventors of Printing Equipment remarked 


that the Model ‘‘O”’ Cleveland (19x25” size) was the best small folder in the world and that he 
did not see how it was possible to improve it .. . But under the urge of necessity, the new ‘“‘Model 
Double-O”’ Cleveland has been built, and tested out under severe conditions. It has been proved 
to be Faster, Stronger, More Durable, More Convenient to operate and more Accurate than any 


previous Cleveland Model. 


In addition to its 22 x 28” 


SPEED: Two speed gear change in parallel 
section provides for increased speed on 
parallel work of 30% or more over other 
models, stock permitting. 

Right angle work, when size of sheet 
and type of folds permit use of high speed 
parallel section, can be run at increased 
speed of 30% or more. When sheet size or 
type of fold does not permit use of high 
speed parallel section, speed can be in- 
creased up to 11% more than other models. 


VERSATILITY: Angle of feed table rolls re- 

duced, which results in better handling of 

oblong sheets and light weight stocks. 
Smaller minimum signature size can be 


NEW ‘MODEL DOUBLE-O” CLEVELAND WITH PILE FEEDER 


(CONTINUOUS FEEDER OPTIONAL) 











sheet size, some of the important new features are: 


folded. Signatures as small as 114” can be 
folded and cut or perforated without los- 
ing control from fold rolls to slitter shaft. 

Three fold plates in 16-page section are 
standard equipment and provide for fold- 
ing three out of four possible Double Let- 
ter folds. 


DURABILITY: Increased strength and rig- 
idity because of all steel construction. 
Ball bearings take the thrust of all 
bevel gears. Ball bearing belt idlers at 
front end of feed table and cross carrier 
belts make smoother and easier running. 


CONVENIENCES: Adjustable side guide 


on feed table permits folding of small 
sheets in center of fold plates. 

Better stacker arrangement, especially 
for small signatures. 

Less removable parts—the only stacker 
angle irons used are on 16-page section. 

Governor roll on feeder can be used at 
any position across width of sheet and is 
back of suction head. 

Stacker and cross carriers which have 
to be lifted are much lighter because of use 
of new light metal alloy. 

Numerous other minor improvements 
make the new ‘‘Model Double-O” the 
most convenient folder to operate. 


Ask for literature describing this new Cleveland Model. It will be a money maker and business builder for you. 


BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
ween JAE L[EVE[ANDPSIDING YAcHINELO sxx 2xcis00 
sociated DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY-Sole Distributors er 

CLEVELAND 28 West 23rd Street, New York aanieaa 
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Simplicity 


...it saves lime 
... lime Means Money 








BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
185 Summer St. 
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SIMPLEX PUNCH 
with the Finger Tip’ Lockup 


Let’s be sure now! Adjust it—a ‘‘twist of the 
wrist’’ and it’s set, locked, and gauged to micro- 
meter accuracy. It’s the Monitor “‘finger-tip”’ 
lock-up that makes it so easy. 


Yes, and you can save space too—put the ma- 
chine flush against the wall, for there are no 
adjustments to be made from the rear. 


TheSimplex Punch isa Monitor machine—built 
to serve day in and day out; to save; to help 
you build profits. And that’s reason enough to 
investigate; toget thewholestory. Write today. 


BLISS-LATHAM CORP. 


1147 Fulton Street, Chicago 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


1020 Lafayette Bidg. 28 W. 23rd St. 








Your customer may buy 


the contents, but he 
SEES the COVER FIRST 











These attractive and 
sturdy catalogs have cov- 
ers of genuine du Pont 
FABRIKOID. They 
were manufactured by 
the Heinn Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., manufacturers 
of loose leaf binders. 





Make that first impression of your catalogs a good one, 
and alasting one with du Pont FABRIKOID covers like these 


@ It’s hard enough selling these days, without stacking up 
more resistance with shoddy covers on catalogs and sales- 
men’s portfolios. For every time your catalog is consulted 
your customer gets that “first” impression all over again. 

Is it good, fair or bad? You don’t have to run risks 
with so many unique and attractive effects possible with 
du Pont Fabrikoid. The covers shown are just 3 of the 
scores of effects possible with Fabrikoid covers. 

And the best part about Fabrikoid—it stays new looking 
so long. It resists rubbing, scuffing, grime, dirt and vermin 
to an unusual degree. And it’s so easy to clean. These are 
the reasons firms such as Electrolux, Ward Leonard, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass, Cadillac and other trading companies 
use Fabrikoid on catalogs, portfolios, price lists. 

Our Sales Promotion Service has helped many manu- 
facturers work out new effects for their books. Put this 
du Pont Service to work on yours. Write: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Fabrikoid Division, 
Newburgh, N. Y. Canadian subscribers address: Canadian 
Industries Limited, Fabrikoid Division, New Toronto, Ontario, 


FABRIKOID 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


MAKES COVERS SAY “ATTENTION” 
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NOW IS THE TIME! 


PRESSES “= EQUIPMENT 


Certainly the time is right:—to make for PRINTING 
definite major improvements in your pro- @nd Box Plants 
duction facilities. We supply you with 
fine up-to-date machines at only a frac- FIRST SEE IF 
tion of new cost. No “hazard” involved 
Model 30, AN when you buy of us. All our rebuilts 

ode od -.9 
5 wheel. $12.00 : — ina apii guarantee to perform 
Model 31, 


6wheel.. 14.00 ' PARTIAL LIST OF CHOICE OFFERINGS: 


re eee ee —. ned AUTOMATIC JOBBERS 
wo-color ehle 52x ed. 2—N Kell 
At 2 4 {—5/0 Two-color Miehle 52x65” bed. 2—Style ; op” ella, qategnle. 
no 1 I } crease 1 nh cos 1—3/0 Two-color Miehle 45x62” bed. >= bblchtesVertieale. 13%x20” bed. 
i—1/0 Two-color Miehle 43x56” bed. 2—Miller Simplex — Automatics. 
I—No. | Miehle Perfecting Press 40x53” 2—Miller Master Speeds, 


fixt7” 
be implex, 27x40”. 
2—6/0 Miehles 51x68” bed. nit 
MODELS 30 and 31 2—5/0 Special Miehles 46x68” bed. 1—12x18” t. 
2—2/0 Miehles 43x56” {—10x!5” Miller Un " 
. | Miehles S053 bed 1—10xi5” Kluge Uni 
. | Miehle 39x53” bed Newspaper 2—No. 4 and No. 2 icten Wire 


No. 2 Miehle 35x50” bed ee 

No. 3 Miehle 33x46” bed. CYLINDER curring ot CREASING 
No. 4-4R Miehles 29x41” bed. ESSE 

Pony Miehles 26x34” bed. I--No. 7 Hoe pata = 33x51’. 
4 Miehle, auto unit, swing back 1—5/0 Miehle meni to Cc. & C., 








feeder, a ve size 46x65’ 

abcocks and Premiers. 

> : NO TE— Feeders and extension deliveries COMPOSING ROOM & BINDERY 
are available for any of the above presses. —! i 

Numbering Machines ee (Model fs\tinotype. 


i—14x22” Colt’s Rag ty Model 5-C. {—Hill-Curtis Trim-0- 


i i 1—12x18” C. & P. New Series. r 
Are now equipped with new, 4—10x15” C. & P. New and Old Series. 4—Wito Stitcher, "power driven. 


+43 ee i—14x22” Laureate Model ‘‘J’’ half aig 
positive LOCK-PAWL giving super royal. (Model “Er Gloveland Folder, (7x22 
PAPER CUTTERS yeland Folder, =": 


UNLIMITED SPEED Tome wee fer Folder, 12x18" to 
7 Oswego automatic clamp. 5: 5 Ids. 


> ° << Dexter automatic clamp. 1— land ple neh. 
For sale at all Printer’s Supply Houses 1—48” Seybold automatic clamp. i—Lot Warnock diagonal the and hooks. 


Oldest and Largest Firm Dealing Exclusively in Used and Rebuilt 
Equipment for Printers, Lithographers and Box Makers 


American Numbering Machine Co. Write, Phone or Wire 


SU Shepherd Avenne + Brooklyn, New York HOOD - FALCO CORPORATION 


Branches: CHICAGO, LONDON, PARIS 0 Office 0 


Chi New York Office Boston Office 
343 S. DEARBORN ST. 225 VARICK STREET 420 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
Tel. Harrison 5643 Tel. Walker 1554 Tel. Hancock 3115 


: cA NEw B Pp 
Business Can No ia ak Ge ressmen 


Longer Retreat— | Practical Hints 
It Must Attack— on Presswork 


The printed sales message is By EUGENE ST. JOHN 
MAN POWER. 


The United States mail is its 
TRANSPORT. 











Manufactured by 

















This book is a compilation of sug- 
gestions for assisting the pressman 
in overcoming many of the problems 
that arise in his everyday work. 


CLOTHE your regiment with LIN- 
WEAVE PAPERS and they will gain an Written in a thoroughly practical 
audience and present your message manner by a practical pressman, it 
profitably. fills a long-felt need. 


It is bound with a flexible cover, in 
a convenient size, gold-stamped and 
contains over two hundred pages of 
helpful material for the pressman. 


Price, $3.00 Postpaid 
|| CHICAGO 205 W. Wacker Drive Chicago, Illinois 


Samples and printed specimens are at 
your service. 



































723 South Wells Street Telephone Wabash 2525 
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SHIET to HIGH with PMC. 


Cut Operating Costs . . . Shift Into High with 
These P.M.C. Time and Labor-saving 


Accessories... 


























































THE STERLING PATENT PLATE MOR- 
TISING AND CORRECTING MACHINE 
does away with hand revising punches, cal- 
ipers, gravers, etc., used in correcting or 
altering plates. It mortises with unfailing 
exactness for the insertion of 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, and 12 point bodies from a single 
type to entire lines. It cuts equally well 
openings for odd sizes and the insertion of 
cuts, tints, etc. 

The die in the bed is adjustable to the tool 
used, and insures a smooth cut. The sides of 





the cut are absolutely perpendicular, and No. [— No. 2— 
the mortises are to exact point bodies, en- 18 pts. closed 27 pts. closed 
abling the type to be perfectly lined at the 30 pts. open 41 pts. open 


head or foot, as desired. 

It can be used to great advantage in mor- 
tising out zinc etchings for the insertion of 
halftone plates or vice versa. All variations 
of shapes can be cut out from engravers’ 
metals up to six points in thickness. 


ADJUSTABLE REGISTER NUT .. . 
This little device offers a quick, sure, and 
convenient way of registering wood-mounted 
plates. It is a screw turning in a nut three- 
quarters of an inch square, moved with a 
wrench, and by making up a form of blocks 
with the Register Nuts between them, any 





block can be moved, twisted, and regis- No. 3— No. 4— 
tered without unlocking the form or affect- 36 pts. closed 43 pts. closed 
ing the register of any other block. As it is 60 pts. open 78 pts. open 


almost impossible to unlock a form and re- 
lock it without affecting the register, Regis- 
ter Nuts will be appreciated by printers 
having label and color work from wood- 
mounted plates. It can also be used as a 
Narrow margin quoin. 




































































ALUMINUM ALLOY METAL FURNITURE. . . The FREE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE ... Facts 
three fundamental requirements of efficient metal and figures on the above accessories as well as 
make-up furniture are accuracy, durability, and light- engineering data on Sterling Hook and Toggle, 


ness in weight. Unless the furniture you purchase has : : bs 
these features, you are not getting the best that can be Warnock Diagonal, and Sterling Expansionable 


had. The same standard of accuracy we maintain for Book Block Systems are available to you from 
our metal base systems is carried through on this fur- our service department without obligation. .. . 
niture. The reduced weight of this furniture makes forms We will be glad to render competent technical 


easier to handle and its accurateness eliminates time 
used to justify forms. Durable enough to withstand 
print shop usage. 





advice on shop equipment for your presses. 
Please address your inquiries to Cincinnati. 






THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE - + CINCINNATI +: OHIO 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 20 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TORONTO: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. SOUTH AFRICA: os ENGLAND: Wm. J. Light & Co., London 
AUSTRALIA: Carmicheel & Co., Sydney Evelyn Haddon & Co., Cape Town © ITALY: D. G. Vienini & Co., Milen 
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ANDERSON 
BANDING PRESS 


Locks aut. ° lly ? ly 
adjusted to any size to 12”. 


C.F. Anderson & Co. 


Folding Machines @ Upright Trucks 
3231 Cal t Ave., Chi 





al 
Send for Circular bs 


























P RESSE S for Lithographers, Printers, 


. Folding Box Manufacturers, 
Tellus yourrequirements ” 
WE HAVE THE PRESS and Newspaper Publishers. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 

















NGDAHL BINDERY 


Edition Book Binders 


‘‘Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’’ 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 

















Counters that count are usually 


REDINGTON’S 


Ask your dealer or order direct 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street - Chicago 





























HAND ENGRAVED RUBBER PLATES 


have passed the experimental stage. They are unexcelled for Dis- 
play Cards, Posters, and on any job where plates are to be used. 
No Patented Process is involved. For use with either oil or water 
color inks. Start 1932 right — get in touch with us at once. 


Process Rubber Pilate Co., 610 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 























THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 




















VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
‘ Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 








HENOID 
RADE MARK 


TRADE MARK 


Instantaneous Type Cleaner 


CHALMERS CHEMICAL CO. 
123 Chestnut Street Newark, N. J. 

















WETTER 


ockWhee 


MODEL 


Will work on the Kelly small 
cylinder, Miehle Vertical or 
ANY press at ANY speed. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Numbering Machine 











HUNDREDS 


of subjects are shown in our proof catalog of cuts. 
A request on your business letterhead will fetch 


Cony. ELEVEN W. 42nd ST. 
™: Address Dept. C, HUX NEW YORK CITY 

















BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER. PREs. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 
FRANKLIN 7601 
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Dent’s ‘‘Master Line” Gauge Solves 
All Type, Copy and Space Problems 





The ‘‘Master Line’ principle is correct, no other method ; 
can compare with it for speed and accuracy. ¥ 
There are no impossible type calculations with the ‘‘Master 
Line.”’ It will schedule one line, a page or a catalog with un- 
canny accuracy, by a method every Printer, Ad Writer or 
Editor understands. Nothing to guess—nothing to remem- 
ber, with this gauge you can change the shape of type at will. 
Five years research and study on type, copy and space 
problems gives you a line gauge that is 100% correct and 
a pleasure to use. 

Send $2 and try one of Dent’s Master Line Gauges ten 
days. If you are not thoroughly satisfied we will refund the 
purchase price immediately. 


$2.00 Postpaid 
SOLD BY 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
205 W. Wacker Drive Chicago, Illinois 
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Cls_ Cortteet_.AS LAE i 
THE SOCIAL AMENITIES ON Siac 
A MISSISSIPPI PACKET « « « 


OWHERE was social correctness more courteously observed than 

aboard the stately steamboats of the early Mississippi. Progress may 
have dimmed these graceful formalities, but the widespread use of 
Correct Bond is in keeping with the high regard that business holds for 
correctness in its written exchanges. » » » Correct Bond is a pure white, 
substantial rag content paper of exceptional strength and printing qualities. 
Yet it costs far less than other papers that command the same respect. 


You’re Correct and you're thrifty, when you use Correct Bond 


THE AETNA PAPER COMPANY » » DAYTON, OHIO 


LETTERHEAD PAPER. 
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LEADERS, too, In Trade Work 


The IMP°’S for Chicago's Printers... 
Challenge COMMERCIAL 


Every imitation of Peerless Black BOOK 
that comes along merely confirms 
the evidence of over 50 years that & J Fe D J N G 


Peerless Black is—peerless. 

Its unrivaled uniformity insures AT ITS BEST 

your complete protection. BROCK & RANKIN will not lower the 
quality of their workmanship to a ruinous, 


competitive price basis. Printers in the Chi- 
cago area, who serve houses of the better 


p E E R é E & ie class, rely upon our maintaining the stand- 
ard that identifies fine craftsmanship 


throughout the business cycles. 


The reputation of BROCK & RANKIN 
—the black attests maintenance of our standards, while 


reduced current costs enable us to lower 














































that makes the ink that makes the job. charges proportionately. _ . 
Preparation of dummies with experienced, 
Let the Peerless IMP be your guarantee of constructive suggestion in making attractive 
uniformity and satisfaction. — and suitable binding are part of our 





THe PEERLESS CARBON BLACK Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. BROCK 2 Ran KIN 


Sole Selling Agents incomro 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS ESTABLISHED 1892 





BINNEY & SMITH Co. 
41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 610 S. LaSalle St. © Chicago, Illinois 




























Bigger Pay 
for Better Display 


Guesswork won’t improve your type dis- 
play. You must know display principles. 
“Modern Type Display,” by J. L. Frazier, 


WW, (Y AY | 7 | ‘AY Cb editor of en raed oe ane 
you. It gives the basic principles—shows 

CO I/AY ul lng TAY how they are applied to create forceful, 
: [ V 60 attractive display—presents many exam- 


ples of good and poor display. $6.00 post- 
paid, slight cost for enlarging your paycheck. 














Special Offer 
MODERN TYPE DISPLAY . . . . $6.00 
\¥) R 7 N T TYPE LORE: J.L.Frazier’s practical sug- 
or / N gestions forusing importanttype faces 3.75 
SG , b Total price P Se Se ee SID 
Both ata special combination price of 8.00 


BLOMGREN “9, And you save ..... «- « « $1.75 
Qe | < Now, before you forget, mail your combination order to 


BROS. 4&CO 
512 SHERMAN ST. THE INLAND PRINTER 
CHICAGO 205 W. Wacker Drive ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Pulp Resources of ““The Coast’ 


The greatest stand of pulp timber in this country is in the northwest corner, border- 
ing on the Pacific Ocean. Here climate, soil and every resource of nature have 
combined to favor the growth of great forests. 


A third of a century ago Hammermill men pioneered in manufacturing a new kind 
of paper from a new raw material. They built a paper mill to make that paper 
where paper makers of that day said a paper mill should not be built. How Hammer- 
mill grew to be the largest paper mill of its kind in the world is a matter of history. 


History is repeating itself. Hammermill men go out to the Pacific Coast and join 
forces with men there to build a paper mill on the edge of the Pacific, with the 
greatest source of pulpwood in this country in their “back yard.” 


The standard line of paper made by this mill is MANAGEMENT BOND, a product that 
combines the resources of the west with the technical knowledge of the east; 
utility-standard quality with low price. MANAGEMENT BOND— Hammermill men 
make it, Hammermill Agents all over the country sell it. 


MANAGEMENT BOND 


A HAMMERMILL PRODUCT 


A large sample book of MANAGEMENT BOND, a Portfolio of printed specimens of the paper, or both, will be sent free 
toany Printer making the request on his business letterhead. 4ddress Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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GROVE'’S 
GaugePins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
“No-Slip’’ Gauge Pin 


Clasps vise-like to the cyaapen, making 
slipping impossible—is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 
Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 
Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


JACOB R. GROVE CO. 














3708 Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 














Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED TRADES 


Send for this catalog today 
IT 1S FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
205 WEST WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THERMOGRAPHY 


Embossing and Engraving Compounds 


““quurr” $1.25 per Ib. 


$1.25 in 5 Ib. quantities. In smaller quantities 
$1.50 per Ib. 
Produce Results Comparable With 
Copperplate or Steel Die Work 
Send for complete 4 page 814 x 11 price list, 
describing every variety; engraving embossing, 
bronzes, quick and hard fusing. 100% Perma- 
nent or Semi-Permanent Compounds. For use 
with your own, or special inks. Send for 16 page 
Catalog of Hand and Automatic machines. 
Gas or Electric Machines $90.00 Upward 


The Embossograph Process Co., Inc. 
251 William Street, New York 


orall Branches of American Type Founders Co. 
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TWO SERVICE PAPERS 
for the Efficient Printer 


ROMWELL TYMPAN PAPER is 

specially prepared to perform its task 
well. First of all it is very tough—a neces- 
sary requisite for a tympan paper. It will 
stand up under the constant pounding of 
the longest runs on high speed presses. 

Cromwell Tympan Paper is uniform. It 
has a surface that facilitates quick and accu- 
rate makeready, and when once the press 
starts, Cromwell Tympan Paper will hold 
the impression accurately until the end. 

Weather does not affect Cromwell Tympan 
Paper. It will not absorb moisture and 
expand, nor will it contract in excessively 
dry weather. 

For most standard presses, Miehle, Kelly, 
Harris, Miller, Simplex, and Babcock, 
Cromwell Tympan Paper comes cut and 
scored to exactly the right size. It is also 
supplied in rolls for any size or make 
cylinder, web, or rotary press. 





‘“*‘Making Your 
Presses More Effi- 
cient” discusses the 
whys and where- 
fores of specially pre- 
pared tympan paper 
for your presses. 


ROMWELL POSITION SHEETS save 
time in lining up forms. They are scien- 
tifically correct proof sheets, accurately 
cross-section ruled in eighths of an inch. 
Any inaccuracies of any part of the form 
are shown up immediately. 

Cromwell Position Sheets are scientifi- 
cally treated, in the making, to prevent 
stretch or expansion or contraction of the 
sheet. Therefore, the vertical and horizontal 
lines are permanent, reliable, invariable 
guides, regardless of weather conditions. 

The permanence and accuracy of the 
Cromwell Position Sheet record of okehs 
or corrections prevent controversy over 
responsibility for final approvals. 

While comparatively a new development, 
Cromwell Position Sheets have more than 
proved their value. Printers using them are 
more than enthusiastic in their praise. 





“How To Line Up A 

Printing Form” tells 

4 and show hows much 

4¥ more quickly and ac- 

Y  curately you can line 

up your forms with 

Cromwell Position 
Sheets. 


Every print shop should have these books. Your copies are ready 
for you. Sent free, just write: 


CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 


4809 SOUTH WHIPPLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


THE WILSON-MUNROE CO,, LTD., Toronto 


SMITH, DAVIDSON & WRIGHT, Vancouver 


MID-WEST PAPER SALES, LTD., Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton 
THE FEDERAL PAPER CO., Montreal 
SAMUEL JONES & COMPANY, LTD., Bridewell Place, London, Eng. 
EVELYN HADDON & CO., LTD., Capetown, South Africa 





Mix Any Four Faces 


or Any Two Sizes at 
Straight-Matter Speed 


THE MODEL F 
INTERTYPE MIXER 


Intertype Modern 
Wide Tooth Matrices 


Drop Straight, Last Long, 
Cost No More and Run In 
Other Line Composing Machines 





